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Getting Something for Nothing 


Dear Eprror: 

In my sophomore 
English class we are 
studying magazines 
and I am assigned 

to write a report 
Vv ~4 ea Maga- 
zine. I have to get 
it in by next Fri- 
day, so please send 
by return mail a copy of your latest 
issue and all the information you can 
about your Magazine. I would like you 
to answer the following questions: 

1. How did it start? 2. Who are the 
editors? 3. What is your editorial policy? 
4. How do you select your contents? 
5. How do you get your advertising? 
6. Why don’t you publish serial stories? 
7. What is your circulation? 

Yours truly, 





Dear Sirs: 

I am going to take part in a debate 
on Abolition of the Jury System on April 
15 in our High School Assembly. I will 
be on the affirmative side. Please send 
right away all the material you have 
on this subject, including any books, 
pamphlets, or articles that would be 
good for it. What do you think are the 
best arguments against’ the juries? 

Respectfully yours, 


To Edna St. Vincent Millay (or Carl 
Sandburg, or any other famous writer)— 


Dear Miss Millay: 

We are studying contemporary litera- 
ture, and each student is making a 
scrapbook about their favorite author. I 
have chosen you for mine because I like 
poetry. I would consider it a great favor 
if you will send me full information 
about yourself and the incidents in your 
life. And please send your photograph 
and one of your bookplates. 

How did you get started in the writ- 
ing game? What are your working 
methods? What authors have influenced 
you most? Which of your works do you 
consider the best? Do you think poetry 
is more important than prose, and why? 
What do you do in your spare time? 
What advice would you give to a young 
person who wants to write? 

Sincerely yours, 


An Editorial 


These are samples of actual letters 
that come almost every day, not only 
to Scholastic, but to many adult 
magazines, and to authors of prom- 
inence. Publishers, authors, and edi- 
tors, by and large, are courteous, 
conscientious, and kindly people. 
Often they will take an hour or more 
of their crowded and valuable time 
to. answer such petitions, especially 
if they are from boys and girls in 
school. One leading magazine testi- 
fies that it could keep one or more 
staff members busy the entire time 
at these chores. And if you could 
hear their private opinions, you would 
begin to suspect that the school chil- 
dren of America have become an in- 
fernal pest. 


Now what is wrong with this pic- 
ture? Authors and editors want to 
be helpful. Furthermore, they sus- 
pect that frequently the young stu- 
dents are not half so much to blame 
as the teacher who, either through 
lack of imagination or resourceful- 
ness, allows or encourages students 
to take such short cuts in their home 
work. Let us lay down a few points 
for the guidance of information seek- 
ers: 

1. Never ask a busy or prominent 
stranger to devote time to answering 
questions that take special thought 
or research until you have applied 
your own brains to the problem first 
and exhausted every other resource. 
That means: consult your teachers, 
your librarian, your local newspaper, 
your minister or public officials, on 
any question that could be answered 
by research in your own community. 
You can tell what the policy of a 
magazine is by studying its files and 
watching what the editors publish. 


ld a 


You can find the biographies and the 
works of leading writers in numerous 
books of reference. There are publi- 
cations devoted to preparing informa- 
tion on public questions for debaters, 

2. If all these efforts fail, make 
your letters to national sources short, 
definite, and to the point. Do not 
ask questions to which only omnis- 
cient angels could know the answers, 
Do not pry into personal matters that 
do not concern the public. Always 
send a stamped return envelope. 

3. Ask for any printed or mimeo- 
graphed matter they may have for 
free distribution, and they will be 
glad to send it. Magazines frequently 
have a leaflet giving an account of 
their history. Book publishers issue 
biographical pamphlets about the 
leading authors on their lists. Many 
civic or educational organizations 
publish bulletins on the causes or 
subjects they promote. But if you ask 
for books, magazines, or pamphlets 
that are obviously expensive to pro- 
duce, offer to pay for them. 

4. Do not expect others to do your 
own work. School projects, debates, 
themes, term reports which are 
mainly the product of other people's 
minds will do you no good as a stu- 
dent. You do not learn except by 
solving problems through your own 
efforts. Education is not a handout. 

5. When you ask favors, remem- 
ber that courtesy is always in order. 
The words “Thank you” are all too 
rare. You would not expect your 
grocer to give you coffee and vege- 
tables for nothing. Information and 
printed matter are the stock in trade 
and the way of making a living for 
authors and publishers. Ask only for 
what is necessary, and be grateful. 
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The Cardiff 
Giant 


A True Tale of Old York State 


By Carl Carmer 


behind his barn. He told Gid 
Emmons and Hank Nichols 
about it and they said they were 


Gi» NEWELL needed a well out 


pretty busy but they would come 


over after supper, if the moonlight 
was good, and get it started. It turned 
out to be a clear night, so they went 
over to Stub’s place—it was near Car- 
diff on the Tully Center road—and 


fooled around with a hazel twig for a ‘ 


while in order to find a place where 
they would be sure to hit water, and 
then they began to dig. They had 
dug a hole about six feet deep when 
Gid’s shovel brought up on something 
hard. He and Hank thought it was just 
a rock at first but pretty soon they 
realized it was a lot bigger than most 
rocks you find around there and they 
got sort of curious. In a little while 
they had dug all the dirt off the top 
and there in the moonlight, looking 
mighty white and strange, lay a 
naked man, a darn sight more of a 
man than either Gid or Hank had 
ever seen in their lives. He looked 
over ten feet tall and he was sort of 
scrooched up a bit at that, and every- 
thing about him was in the same pro- 
portion. His right arm was bent at 
the elbow so that his right hand 
rested on his belly and the back of 
that hand was at least an inch over 
half a foot across. But it was more 
than his size that was queer about 
this fellow. He was as hard as stone. 
He was stone, so far as anybody could 
tell, although there wasn’t any rock 
like what he was made of in York 
State. 

Gid and Hank called Stub. He got 
pretty excited about it and somehow 
by morning most of the people round 
about had heard about it and came 
by to see what the stone man looked 
like. Stub said he might as well 
charge them a little something to look 
at it, seeing as how so many of them 
came that they kept him from work- 
ing around the place, and it was only 
a little while before he was taking in 
over twenty-five dollars an hour. 

Of course, people got to speculat- 
ing about where the big fellow came 
from and what he was. Stub said he 
figured that giants must have lived 
in this section a long time ago before 
the Indians, and this was one of them 
that had died and got petrified some- 


how, just like some shells do and 
pieces of wood. Almost everybody 
agreed with him until an Indian from 
the Reservation just a few miles away 
showed up and he said he had heard 
tell from his own father about stone 
giants that lived in these parts and 
made war on the Onondagas. The 
Indians used to dig pits and cover 
them over with foliage and leaves 
and then lie in wait until one of them 
came by. If he fell in the trap they 
did away with him quick enough. 
This Onondaga said he thought the 
stone man must have been killed 
that way and laid there in the pit 
ever since. 

Then some students and teachers 
from the colleges nearby began to ar- 
rive. One of the professors of geo- 
logy began shouting around about the 
stone giant being a fake and a “pre- 
posterous imposition,” and that made 
Stub sort of mad. So he said, “I’m 
goin’ to get the leadin’ authorities on 
this kind of thing down here and let 
them see it free of charge and ask 
them to say what they think about 
a 

So he asked Henry A. Ward, who 
had a museum of his own in Roch- 
ester, and Lewis Morgan, who knew 
more than anybody else about the 
history of York State Indians, and the 
Chancellor of the State University in 
Albany, and the Secretary of the 
same place, and the State Geologist, 
all of them to come have a look. They 
all came and Stub had everybody run 
out of the tent covering the exhibit. 
Then he sent all those experts in 
there and refused to let anybody else 
in for a whole quarter of an hour. 
When the five of them came out they 
all looked very serious and stroked 






He looked over ten feet tall and 
he was sort of sérooched up a 
bit at that. 


their chins and teetered up and down 
on their toes. Chancellor Pruyn 
said he had nothing to say, but Secre- 
tary Woolworth said he was “gravely 
impressed with this probable creation 
of the Jesuit missionaries.” Professor 
James Hall, the State Geologist, 
cleared his throat and said, “It is the 
most remarkable object. yet brought 
to light in this country, and although 
perhaps not dating back to the Stone 
Age, is nevertheless deserving of the 
attention of archaeologists.” 

Everybody agreed that these re- 
ports made the giant pretty important 
even if they did not say anything very 
definite. Stub said they could never 
make him give up the theory that the 
big fellow was alive once and that his 
flesh had petrified. “Just look at the 
pores in his skin,” he would say, “and 
the hairs on his leg. Nobody with a 
chisel could make those things.” The 
crowds agreed with him, too, and 
they had become so big they were 
hard to handle. 

Then a scholarly-looking young fel- 
low from Harvard University named 
Alexander McWhorter came by and 
looked the giant over with a magni- 
fying glass. He got very excited at 
seeing some scratches under the big 
stone arm. He copied them down 
and said they were Phoenician words 
meaning “Tamur, god of gods,” and 
that Phoenician explorers must have 
left this religious image there when 
they passed through Cardiff long be- 
fore the days of Columbus. 

About that time Stub got an invita- 
tion to bring his unexpected guest to 
Albany and set him up there in Geo- 
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logical Hall. As soon as the details 
of how much they would charge at 
the door and how much of that Stub 
would get were settled, the job of 
moving began. All the men who 
could get their hands on the giant 
grunted and strained but they could 
not lift him. Finally they hoisted 
him with a block and tackle and he 
got a ride to Albany. The gate 
money doubled there and people came 
from most of the states in the Union 
to see the human giant that had 
turned to stone. 

Mr. P. T. Barnum had heard of the 
giant by now and he went up to see 
Stub about buying him. He went as 
high as a hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars but Stub refused to sell. He 
had got a few fellows in on the deal 
with him; one of them was David 
Hannum over in Homer, and they 
planned to take the giant on a tour 
of the United States. So Mr. Barnum 
went away looking pretty sly. 

When receipts began falling off a 
bit at the Geological Hall, Stub had 
the giant loaded on the Albany to 
New York Hudson River boat. There 
were crowds at every landing on the 
way down trying to get a look at the 
big passenger and the whole trip 
seemed like a triumphal procession. 

When Stub and his party reached 
New York, though, they got a bad 
surprise. Mr. Barnum had gone off 
to Syracuse and got Professor Otto 
to make a plaster of Paris giant the 
same size as the stone one. He had 
had it shipped to New York and it 
was already on exhibition on Broad- 
way at Wood’s Museum as “the only 
original giant.” Stub had his giant 
carted to Apollo Hall just two blocks 
away and hired a barker to outshout 
the one down the street. Then the 
fun began. 

“We offer the magnanimous reward 
of a thousand dollars, ladies and 
gentlemen,” Mr. Barnum’s man 
shouted, “to anyone, man, woman or 
child, who can prove that ours is not 
the only simon-pure original giant. 
Beware of imitations, ladies and 
gentlemen. Do not be deceived by 
the calcareous humbug of the Al- 
bany showmen. Our claims are based 
on scientific fact alone. I appeal to 
you as intelligent Americans. Enter 
and behold the most stupendous con- 
tribution to the world’s history ever 
discovered.” 

“Don’t be fooled by counterfeits,” 
Stub’s barker yelled. “Enter and see 
the only petrified giant—lying there 
so natural you’d think he was alive. 
See the pores in his skin, the hairs 
on the back of his hand—all turned 
to stone. See the grand old sleeper 
taking his nap of the centuries. The 
intelligent man and woman will not 
be deceived by spurious and cheap 
duplicates, ladies and gentlemen. See 
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CARL CARMER 


PSTATE New York was a territory 
long neglected by writers until Carl 
Carmer and Walter Edmonds, both na- 
tives, began working on it. Now, what 
with their tales, people are beginning 
to realize the wealth of possibilities in 
the history of neglected corners of our 
country. This Mr. Edmonds has done 
in his books about the Erie Carfal as 
we pointed out in an earlier Scholastic 
(February 6); and this Mr. Carmer has 
also done in a style and manner all his 
own in his book, Listen for a Lone- 
some Drum, A York State Chronicle. 
If Mr. Carmer wanted to he could settle 
down to doing a series of forty-eight 
such books—one for each state in the 
Union. He has already done it for 
Alabama. In fact, after Listen for a 
Lonesome Drum appeared last year he 
was asked by four states to come on 
over and write a book about each of 
them. One of these states was Ver- 
mont, another was Montana. It’s cer- 
tain the material is there, all over our 
country, waiting for someone like Mr. 
Carmer to come along and put it down. 
Carl Carmer was born in Cortland, 
New York (1893), near his ancestral 
home which has been in the family 
since the Revolution. Educated at the 
Albion High School, Hamilton College, 
and Harvard, he taught English at 
Syracuse University and the University 
of Alabama before he finally decided 
to give up teaching and devote all his 
time to writing. In the summer of 
1928 he moved to New York City and 
held the positions of Assistant Editor 
of Vanity Fair and later Associate Edi- 
tor of Theatre Arts Monthly... In 1933 
Farrar and Rinehart published his Stars 
Fell on Alabama (not a song) which 
was chosen as the Book of the Month. 
Mr. Carmer is also the author of a 
book of poetry, Deep South, and has 
had numerous aarticles published in 
Harpers, Scribner’s, American Mercury, 
Saturday Review of Literature. 








the only original stone giant just 4 a 


he was found in the York State 
earth.” 

Both shows were doing a big busi- 
ness when an_ upstate professor 
named O. C. Marsh, who had been 
doing a little detective work on the 
kind of stone the big fellow turned 
into, found a man out in Fort Dodge. 
Iowa, who said he “got up that giant” 
out of a block of Iowa gypsum. The 
professor relayed the news, and Stub 
said he guessed the jig was up. He 
said he had had the giant shipped 
east to Binghamton to his cousin, 
George Hall. He and George and a 
twelve-year-old boy had buried the 
big fellow in the middle of the night 
after he had been brought to Cardiff 
on a wagon drawn by four mules and 
four horses. Then York State folks 
began to laugh. They laughed and 
laughed while the professors and 
geologists got red in the face and 


. looked straight ahead or tried to ex- 


plain just what they had meant a 
few months before. Stub’s giant got 
more popular than ever. Everybody 
wanted to see him—so they took him 
on a trip to let folks all over the 
United States laugh, too. The whole 
country bent just about double over 
Stub Newell’s giant and how he 
fooled the professors—and six mil- 











lion people went to look at him. 

The Cardiff Giant is still taking in 
the money after sixty-six years. For 
twenty-three of them he rested in a 
warehouse in his old home at Fort 
Dodge. Then some _ businessmen 
dusted him off and sent him on a tour 
of the Midwestern fairs. Last year 
the Syracuse, New York, Chamber 
of Commerce, tried to “beg, buy, bor- 
row or rent” him. He came back asa 
loan and spent the week of State 
Fair on exhibition just fourteen miles 
from where he was found that moon- 
lit autumn night in 1869. 

And around Cardiff and Pompey 
and Tully and Vesper there are still 
folks who think the giant was once 
human flesh and blood. Ask Ed 
Calkins who runs the hotel over at 
Jordan and was around when it was 
all going on. 

“Stub Newell and the rest agreed 
to call him a fake when they found 
out they’d make more money that 
way,” Ed says. “There’s talk about 
him being made of gypsum. That's 
wrong. He’s more like granite. He 
doesn’t sound like gypsum when you 
hit him with a hammer, and he 
weighs the same as he ever did. Gyp- 
sum would be light and porous by 
now. Mark my words, you haven't 
heard the last about his being a petri- 
fied human giant yet.” 






Reprinted from Listen for a Lonesome 
Drum, by Carl Carmer, copyright, 1936, 
by permission of Farrar & Rinehart, 
publishers. 
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N recent issues, Scholastic has printed 

excerpts from the -radio scripts of 
“Let Freedom Ring,” a series of pro- 
grams now being broadcast over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System by the 
Educational Radio Project of the 
United States Office of Education on 
Monday evenings at 10:30 P. M. East- 
em Standard Time. “Let Freedom 
Ring” is the dramatic story of how 
America has come by her precious civil 
liberties—the right of free speech, free 
assemblage, trial by jury, freedom of 
worship—the Bill of Rights embodied 
in the first ten amendments to the Con- 
stitution. Here are excerpts from the 
program broadcast March 15 which tells 
the thrilling story of man’s struggle to 
win Freedom of the Press. 


A.D. 1450! The struggle for Free- 
dom of the Press begins with Guten- 
berg’s invention of movable type, an 
invention that gives common people 
the most powerful weapon against 
tyranny the world has ever known. 
Herr Gutenberg and his friend Herr 
Fust are in a little loft room in 
Mainz looking over the first pages of 
printing that have come off Guten- 
berg’s press. . . 


Gurenserc: Ah, look! Herr Fust! Look 
and read what I have printed! 

Fust: “In the beginning God created 
Heaven and earth”... 

GUTENBERG: Well? 

Fust:A miracle of printing! How clear 
the type is!) How smooth and regular 
the lines! You could hardly tell it from 
a manuscript. How fast can you print 
these? 

GuTENBERG: Twenty pages an hour! 

Fust: This will change the world! 

GuTENBERG: With my press one man 
can print more books in a day than all 
the scriveners and copyists could write 
in manuscript in a year! 

Fust: See! Here come two monks 
from the monastery. 

BROTHER STEPHEN (Coming Up): Hold! 
Thank God we’re still in time! 

Fust: Welcome, Brother Stephen and 
Brother Francis. «+ 

BROTHER STEPHEN: Word came to the 
monastery that you had almost com- 
pleted printing your Bible. 

BroTHER FRANcIs: Brother Stephen, I 
tell you this day will be remembered as 
one of the’ great dates of history! 

BroTHER STEPHEN: Do not listen to 
Brother Francis I tell you, Herr Guten- 
berg, think carefully, before you loose 
your impious invention on mankind! 

Botu (Together): Impious! How can 
you say that! What do you mean? 

BroTHER STEPHEN: That machine you 
have made is more powerful than any 
weapon ever invented for the destruc- 
tion of man! 

BROTHER FRANcIs: But think you, 
Brother Stephen, it can put the Bible 
into the hands of everyone! 

BroTHER STEPHEN: It can also spread 
heresies, Brother Francis, it can print 
evil words as well as good! 

Fust: It’s useless to struggle against 
Progress! If my partner Gutenberg here 
had not invented movable type, someone 
else would! 

BrotHen STEPHEN (Despairingly): From 
now on it will mean one long struggle 


The First Proof from Gutenberg’s press (from an old print) 


Let Freedom Ring! 


IV. Freedom of the Press 


to keep the monster silenced for the 
safety of the world! 

BroTHeR Francis: I still think you’re 
wrong, Brother Stephen. (Fading) Time 
will prove you wrong. 

GuTENBERG (slowly): Angel or demon 
—which is it I have raised? 


The art of printing spreads like wild- 
fire and like a wild-fire the Church and 
State try to control it! It is not con- 
sidered at first a right of man to publish 
his opinions, but a privilege given only 
to those with licenses from the King! 
If books are printed people will learn 
to read. If the people read the people 
will rebel! The masses cannot under- 
stand politics! Keep the pamphlets out 
of their minds! Books will cause un- 
rest! Books will make servants hate 
their masters! Books are dangerous... 
dangerous. ... 

1477! William Caxton prints the first 
book in England! And not long after- 
ward Henry the Seventh orders all 
presses put under royal control! 1584! 
William Carter, English printer, hanged 
at Tyburn by royal order!—not for 
printing unlicensed pamphlets but on 
the safer charge that his books contain 
treason. 

1586! Red-haired Elizabeth is Queen! 
Through the royal court of the Star 
Chamber she lays her long jewelled 
hand upon a press rapidly growing in 
favor! But hidden printing presses are 
pouring out unlawful and uncensored 
pamphlets, books, papers, into the realm. 

1634! Times grow troubled. Printed 
attacks on those in authority increase! 
Charles the First still wears his head 
on his beruffed and silken shoulders, 
but his subjects read attacks on the 
vices of his court and grow restless. 
William Prynne, Puritan pamphleteer, 


faces the scowling judges of the Star 
Chamber—those royal puppets of the 
Crown—and battles heroically for men’s 
freedom to print his own thoughts! 


Prynne: And in closing my defense, 
my lords, may I humbly point out that 
nowhere in my book do I mention His 
Majesty or the government. It is an 
attack upon the profligacy of the stage. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL: My lord judges of 
the Star Chamber! Ths man in the 
vilest language attacks th performance 
of pastorals. Her Gracious Majesty, the 
Queen, has but lately taken part in a 
pastoral. 

PrYNNE: May I beg your lordships to 
note that this book was written and, 
yea, even printed, six weeks before Her 
Majesty the Queen took part in a pas- 
toral! 

ATTORNEY GENERAL: My lord judges of 
the Star Chamber! The printing of books 
grows every day worse and worse! 
These bold and insolent pamphleteers 
must be stamped out! 

lst Jupce: I have read this book and 
consider it a fearful symptom of this 
sick and diseased time! 

2nD JupGE: We must not sit here to 
punish poor snakes and let this man go 
scot free because he is popular with the 
light common people. 

3RD JupGE: The Judges will confer and 
announce their decision. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL: (Aside): Is the 
mob still waiting in the Palace yard, 
Usher? 

Usuer (Aside): Aye, Your Worship; 
harken to them! 

Sounp (Opening door; crowd outside 
murmuring): Prynne! Justice for Wil- 
liam Prynne! Down with tyrants! Down 
with the Star Chamber! 

1st Jupce: Stand, William Prynne, to 
hear the decision of the judges. 

PryNNE: Aye, my lords! 
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Modern High-Speed Press which Prints. Thousands of Newspapers an Hour 


2np Jupce: You were previously fined 
five thousand pounds for printing trea- 
son. 

PryNNE (Protesting): My lords, ’twas 
monstrous! 

3rp JupGE: You were deprived likewise 
of your University degrees. 

PryNNeE: Yes and my degrees, too! 

1st Jupce: And now you are hereby 
condemned to lose your ears in the 
pillory! 

Prynne (Bitterly): Ah, there my lords, 
others have been before you. I’ve already 
sacrificed my ears to the cause of the 
freedom of print! 

2np JupcE: Usher, lift up the prisoner’s 
hair! 

Usuer: Aye, my lord judges. 

3rp Jupce (Considering): Hmmm—the 
last executioner did a slovenly job! They 
can be cut a little closer, I think! 

Prynne: Is that all my sentence, my 
lords? 

1st Jupce: One other little thing, Mas- 
ter Prynne. You are also condemned to 
imprisonment for life! 

The punishment of Prynne and the 
other pamphleteers by the Star Chamber 
costs Charles the First his throne. But 
the Puritans themselves, like all who 
attain power over their fellow men, grew 
intolerant. To protect themselves from 
printed attack they pass a Licensing 
Act. John Milton, whose continuous 
pamphleteering pleading easier divorce 
has brought the new Licensing Law down 
upon his head, makes a stirring and 
eloquent plea in his great Aereopagitica, 
for the right to print and to study the 
truth. Milton’s words have echoed_ for 
three hundred years wherever men 
gather to talk about their rights and 
liberties. It settled the question of the 
freedom of the press in the minds of 
all thinking people. 


* + * 
1735! The struggle for the legal pro- 
tection of printing is carried across the 


seas into the New World. John Peter 
Zenger starts the New York Weekly 


6 


Journal to represent the popular party 
in the colony and to print their griev- 
ances against the English governors. 
After a few issues, he is arrested and 
forced to spend a year in prison without 
trial on the charge of disturbing the 
peace and inciting disorder. Through 
the brave and brilliant work of Andrew 
Hamilton, celebrated colonial lawyer, 
Zenger is brought to trial and declared 
not guilty by a jury of colonists. Zenger’s 
trial sets an important precedent in the 
history of the press in that it defines 
the law of “libel”. (Hamilton established 
that Zenger could not be legally im- 
prisoned if the statements made in his 
paper were true. With some exceptions 
this rule still holds in American law.) 

In 1798 the Bill of Rights becomes a 
part of the Constitution and a free press 
becomes not only a principle of Amer- 
ican life but a law of the land. News- 
papers increase in the new republic. 
But an untried Congress shares the old 
dread of the power of the press to sway 
public opinion, and only seven years 
after the passing of the Bill of Rights, 
Congress passes the Alien and Sedition 
Laws in an attempt to control the press 
in the United States! 


lst Voice (Reading): “It is hereafter 
declared illegal to publish false, mali- 
cious and scandalous writing against 
Congress . . . or the President with in- 
tent to defame or to stir up sedition!” 

2np Voice: The excuse of sedition is 
still good after three centuries! And now 
to the long list of martyrs for a free 
press is added the name of James 
Callender, tried for printing an election- 
eering pamphlet in 1800, before a 
domineering judge. 

A partisan jury sentences Callender 
to nine months in prison and $200 fine, 
but he is the last to suffer from this 
unconstitutional act to defeat the free- 
dom of the press! His fate rouses the 
country. Jefferson as the next President 
frees him and all other victims of the 
Alien and Sedition Act. And the Su- 








preme Court upholds the Bill of Rigt 


But still the battle to stifle printed crig.. 


cism goes on! As recently as 1925 the 
State of Minnesota passes a law 

for the suppression of a newspaper that 
has made a habit of publishing maj. 
cious, scandalous, and defamatory mat. 
ter! 

Man: The Saturday Press of Minne. 
apolis had been publishing tales of graft, 
racketeering, and neglect of duty by city 
officials. Authority’s answer is to stop 
the presses! 

2np Man: Was this in our time or did 
it happen in Queen Elizabeth’s time? 

Voice: Here’s the Supreme Court De. 
cision. Listen to it. 

ANOTHER Voice: The fact that the lib. 
erty of the press may be abused by 
miscreant purveyors of scandal is no 
excuse for taking away the immunity 
of the press. Authority to prevent pub- 
lication is a more serious public eyjj 
than the printing of malicious matter, 

Voice: One more victory for Freedom 
of the Press! 

Voice: Is this Minnesota case the only 
one in recent years? 

Voice: What about the taxing of the 
newspapers with 20,000 circulation in 
Louisiana three years ago? 

Here’s what the Supreme Court held: 
“A tax on a newspaper is a tax on 
knowledge. The Old Stamp Taxes in 
England were intended to suppress the 
publication of criticism objectionable to 
the Crown. The struggle that followed 
was not to relieve the taxpayers from 
a burden, but to preserve the free and 
general discussion of public matters es- 
sential to prepare citizens for the ex- 
ercise of their rights. 


= * * 


And today on any street corner. .., 
Man 1: We’re sure lucky we live ina 
country where we can read the truth 
about public affairs every morning at 


the breakfast table. Why in some places _ 


abroad people aren’t allowed to know.... 

Man 2: The truth, eh? What about 
these partisan papers? Do you think 
they print all the truth or... 

Man 3: And how much of the truth 
about peoples’ private lives has the pub- 
lic got a right to know anyhow? Can't 
there be too much freedom? 

Man 4: Who’s to tell the press what it 
can print anyhow? 

Man 5: Huh! That’s easy—the adver- 
tisers tell them! 

Man 1: Well, after all you’ve got to 
have some censorship for the safety of 
public morals. 

Man 2: Trouble with censorship, it 
never knows where to stop . 
foreign books for instance— 

Man 3: What about the papers that 
try murder cases and give their verdicts 
before the jury does, don’t you think 
they— 

(Street sounds die out) 

Should there be any censorship of the 
press today? And laws to prohibit ad- 
vertisers from influencing editorial pol- 
icy? Is a partisan press a free press? 
These are some of the problems con- 
fronting us today. Let us discuss them 
wherever and whenever we can, and 9 
keep our Bill of Rights a living protec 
tion to our liberties. 
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“I, Patience” Discovers America 


find the King’s house, but 


E went to the Coming Home from “‘Around the nen sohnny couldn't 
W tee Hotel 


and all the people 
were waiting for us and 
those who couldn’t wait 
any longer had left us a 
note. Mr. McBride and 
Mr. Schuster, they sell 
books, had signed their 
names on the letter and 
said they were sorry not 
to have seen us first time 
in America. But Uncle 
Gene Lyons and Aunt 
Billy his wife and Jeannie, 
their daughter, were there 
and all kinds of people. 
Lillian and Dorothy Gish 
had left us a telegram 
saying welcome to Ameri- 
ca and love from all, and 
Mr. Elmer Rice and his 
family had also left a 
telegram saying also welcome. So we 
were welcome to America. 

Cousin Abbe Niles also came and 
he had never seen us before nor had 
Jimmy Niles, and Jimmy Niles was 
smiling all the time and very nice 
to us. Then we had ice-cream and 
everybody was talking. Then Dr. 
Marks came in and he had on some 
beautiful clothes and a beard that 
came to a point. He is a dentist and 
used to fix Mamma’s teeth when she 
was on the stage. He said we were 
all very nice people and he was glad 
to see Mamma after eleven years. 
He said Mamma spoke differently 
now and Mamma said that was be- 
cause she had been speaking other 
languages for so long, so her voice 
was different now. 

Then before we went to bed Papa 
and Jimmy Niles and our lawyer, 
Uncle Bill Walker, and Aunt Marion- 
ette and Uncle Pete took us over to 
see Bert in the Hamburger Lunch 
Counter, and so we said “hello” to 
him. 

Then we went to bed downstairs 
on the fourth floor. Mamma and 
Papa stayed on the seventh floor. 
The portier at this hotel was black 
and very polite and he let us ride up 
and down in the lift. The femme de 
chambre called us “Honey” and when 
she laughed her teeth were very 
white. She was also black. Can you 
imagine being called “Honey”? It is 
“miel” in French and “honig” in Ger- 
man, and it is sweet stuff you put on 
bread. 

It was very funny in that hotel. 
When you looked out of the window 
you couldn’t see the sky and every- 
where were tall buildings. You 
couldn’t see any garden and court- 


World in Eleven Years’’ 





By Patience, Richard, and John Abbe 


Patience, Richard, and Johnny Abbe 
were all born in Paris, went to German 
public school for several years, lived 
in Moscow for two more years, before 
their family packed them up and 
brought them back to their native 
America which they had never seen. 
That was a little over a year ago. Since 
then the three kids have come to fame 
and fortune through the publication of 
their book Around the World in Eleven 
Years which is an engagingly frank 
chronicle of their life in Europe and 
their doings since coming here. They 
are now in Hollywood making a movie. 





yard when you looked out of the 
window. Everywhere were tall build- 
ings and we never in our whole lives 
ever saw such a place like the Empire 
State Building. You could stand on 
the street in front of it and had to be 
careful not to look up too much, 
otherwise you.could break your neck. 
It had 100 étages. Then there was a 
building that was all black and had 
a gold top on it. People in New York 
must be very rich. Only in the 
Arabian Nights do you hear also of 
gold on buildings. Then we went to 
the Radio City and never in our 
whole lives had we seen anything 
like that either before. It was beau- 
tiful, but we were afraid of it because 
it was so tall. 

Then we never in our whole lives 
saw so many people on the streets. 
New York is very crowded. And no 
one was ever singing or marching 
and everyone looked angry on the 
streets. Mamma said that was de- 
pression. Depression is something 
that depresses you, then you have no 
job, then you must take money from 
the President and that makes you 
bashful. 


we then found out that 
America has no King, but 
a President who is the gov- 
ernment and he lives in a 
white house in Washington, 
D. C. Not that other Wash- 
ington which is away over 
near Alaska. 

Then can you imagine, 
they had trains on tracks 
that stood on poles up in 
the air. Then they had the 
Untergrund, but they went 
faster than the Untergrund 
in Berlin. But everything 
was crowded and no one 
said “Griiss Gott” to you 
or “Gut’ Morgen” or “’na- 
bend” or “Heil_Hitler.” But 
the best thing in America 
was when we went under 
the river. You went under a tunnel 
and over you was the river. Can you 
imagine that? 

Then we went over to Lillian Gish’s 
house with Papa and Mamma and 
Mr. McBride. Then we had cakes 
and nuts and milk at Lillian Gish’s 
and Mrs. Gish played puzzles with 
us and was always smiling so like 
an angel. She is very sick and sits 
in a chair. Then we saw the perro- 
quet and he fights with Dorothy Gish. 
Dorothy Gish still had her red dress 
on. 

You could see all the boats from 
Lillian Gish’s house on the river and 
could also see the jail which is called 
Welfare Island. Lillian Gish’s house 
is all satin and lace and she has 
flowers all over. She looked the same 
as when she saw us in France. 

Then a man also came to tea. His 
name was George Jean Nathan and 
he remembered Mamma in London. 
He was very, very polite and had 
black, black hair and black eyes, and 
said he hoped we would like America. 

Then we went to Mr. McBride’s 
house and you could see all the river 
and all the buildings from his house. 
We went up and up and up on his 
lift. He also gave us nuts and cake. 
His house was like a hotel and very 
rich. 

Then Aunt Gretchen came and she 
cried and laughed and cried and 
laughed to see Mamma because she 
and Mamma used to be on the stage 
together. Aunt Gretchen is a very 
pretty lady with red hair and blue 
eyes. Her husband; they call them 
that in America, not her man, was 
English and talked like they do in 
London. She had a son called Jimmie 
and Jimmie was very gentle and 
valiant. 
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We went over to her house in a 
bus and, can you imagine, the bus 
went on a boat, and you could see all 
the tall buildings when you looked 
back. She lived in a place called 
New Jersey in a white house. Mamma 
let us stay over night, but we got into 
a fight with Jimmie, but it was be- 
cause we were hysterical because we 
were excited about the bus and the 
boat and the tall buildings, and so 
Aunt Gretchen said she didn’t want 
to believe we were barbarians, so we 
weren’t. So she made a white cake 
for us with sugar on it and so 
everything was all right again. 
Then we wanted to pay for 
the ice-cream and we kept 
having some more fights and 
Aunt Gretchen said we 
shouldn’t fight on account of 
that Jimmie was valiant. So 
we didn’t fight any more. 

Then Mamma said we have 
to get off Broadway. It wasn’t 
what it used to be, with 
orange-juice and lemon-juice 
stands and like a carnival. And 
the theaters where she had 
been in were all different and 
it was dead to her, so we 
moved to Long Island and 
went over a great big bridge 
in a taxicab with our luggage 
to the Kew Gardens Inn. 
Then when you looked out of 
the window you could see a 
garden and they were always 
playing tennis, so we liked it 
better. 

Then we went to school there for 
a month. The teacher was very nice. 
Another teacher, she was like the 
Herr Rector in Berlin, said, “But they 
must be obedient,” and Mamma said, 
“They will be that because they used 
to slap them in Berlin if they 
weren't.” And the Frau Rector said, 
“IT wish we could smack the children 
once in a while. They need it. Every 
American child needs it. They take 
too many liberties.” Mamma said she 
meant the children were too fresh. 

Eloise was a nice girl and we 
showed her how to reaqd German. 
But some of the boys were rude. They 
didn’t say “pardon” when there was 
an accident, but started to box with 
you and were rude. They didn’t have 
any manners. They were always get- 
ting mad. And they said we were 
silly foreigners. One boy said we 
were French frogs and another boy 
said we were Huns and Heinies. So 
we said, “Well, when we get big we 


won’t be Americans! See!” 
Then we went over to Aunt 
Emma’s. She is Mamma’s sister and 


very gentle. She wasn’t in when we 
came, so we went down to her 
church and waited for her and when 
she came out she almost’ cried when 
she saw us, because she had never 


seen us before. Uncle Teddy, he’s 
her husband, was very sick and very 
thin. Paul and William, our cousins, 
were very bashful although they are 
big boys. So we all went to the drug- 
store and had ice-cream. 

The drugstores in America are 
funny. In Berlin it is_ called 
“apotheke,” and they only sell medi- 
cine. In America you can get ice- 


cream and candy and cigarettes and 
cold cream and toys and moth balls 
and wash cloths for the dishes and 
almost anything, like it was in the 
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The Abbe Children go to school in Berlin. 


dolly house in Berlin. The only 
thing they didn’t have was dresses 
and shoes. You could also get medi- 
cine though. And they also had a 
restaurant where you could sit at a 
bar like in a bierstube, only in Amer- 
ica it is all silver with a big looking- 
glass and the man behind it wears a 
funny white hat. In the bierstubes 
in Berlin the bar is wood instead of 
silver and the man doesn’t wear a 
hat and he gets beer out of a robinet. 

Andrew Niles had manners though. 
He didn’t get mad when there was an 
accident, but was valiant like Jimmie 
Grant, Aunt Gretchen’s boy. 

Uncle Teddy had twelve rabbits in 
his yard, and Aunt -Emma was a 
lovely lady very sad but she also 
was valiant. So is Uncle Teddy. And 
Paul and William who go to high 
school have manners and always car- 
ried our packages and Mamma always 
gave them twenty-five cents to go to 
the cinema. 

Then Aunt Emma said that Alice 
in Wonderland was playing in the 
cinema. So we went with her and 
Mamma, because that is the first book 
Mamma ever read to us. Well, sir, 
can you imagine what they had in 
that cinema! Robbers! And they 
were shooting themselves with guns 





and sneering and the lady was tied — 


up with a rope! Johnny started to 
cry and Richard was afraid and I, 
Patience, hid my face, and Mamma 
said, “We shall leave this place. Im. 
agine showing such stuff to children!” 
But all the children were clapping 
their hands and shouting and liked it, 
But we stayed so we could see 
“Alice.” They wouldn’t allow children 
in to see a cinema like that in Berlin, 
You could only go in when they had 
a sign “Kinder haben eintritt.” Then 
you were sure there wouldn’t be any 
robbers. 

Richard said, “You see, didn’t I tell 
you that America had lots of robbers 
and _ shooting!” They called these 
robbers gangsters. It was awful! And 
they were shooting the schupos and 
the schupos were cursing and swear- 
ing and shooting back, and motorcars 
that went “ooh-o0-000-00h” went 
over a cliff and it was awful. We had 
perspiration on our heads. But then 
it was over and we liked “Alice.” So 
Mamma ever after asked, “Have you 
a gangster picture today?” when we 
went into the cinema, and if there 
was we didn’t go in. 

We thought it was funny about 
Andrew Niles. Andrew wouldn’t eat 
even ice-cream because he didn’t 
dare to eat between meals, and if he 
didn’t get the right marks in school he 
didn’t get his spending money. Sup- 
posing you weren’t smart enough to 
get the right marks in school? Gosh. 
Did that.say you had to be punished? 
You should not be punished unless 
you don’t do the best you can. And 
besides some people are smarter than 
others. It is the way God makes you, 
and you can’t help it. Although An- 
drew was smart and always got the 
right marks. He was lucky. He is 
some kind of a cousin of ours. 

Then one day Papa bought a 
Chrysler, which wasn’t a new one, 
and we went over to see little Beth. 
She is our half-sister and has two 
babies and is very delicate. We said 
goodbye to her and then we left for 
Colorado in the Chrysler with Jimmy 
Niles. Jimmy Niles is a cousin to us. 

We stopped on the way at Aunt 
Gretchen’s and had lunch in her gar- 
den just like she said we used to have 
in France, and it was boiling hot. And 
they all argued with Mamma and 
said we mustn’t go down to Wash- 
ington to see the President’s white 
house. But Mamma said, “Well, I 
want them to see the capital of this 
country too.” But they argued her 
out because Jimmy Niles said at that 
time of the year you could boil an 
egg on the pavement. 





Reprinted from Around the World in 
Eleven Years, by Patience, Richard and 
John Abbe, copyright 1936, by 
permission of King Features Syndicate 
and of Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
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LASSIC ruins in Greece, Italy 

and the south of France indi- 

cate that the open air theater 
and al fresco music are by no means 
innovations of our own day. There 
is a long history of bards and trouba- 
dours, of jousts in song in the days 
of the minnesingers, of pagliacci and 
trouveres to show how eagerly 
medieval folk followed these wander- 
ing musicians into the meadows to 
hear them play and sing. During the 
past decade we too have become ex- 
tremely conscious of the possibilities 
of excellent musical performances in 
the out-of-doors, the weather per- 
mitting. 

No one need remind us of the 
thrill of music made by a military 
band on the march, even in a com- 
monplace political parade, in St. 
Mark’s Place in Venice, in the squares 
of German garrison towns, at a Span- 
ish bullfight, on the field of battle 
when the general pins the cross of 
honor on the hero’s breast. I have in 
mind, however, a grander music with 
no quieter a heart beat. 

European towns have long recog- 
nized the charm of music under the 
sky, and now each hamlet, that can 
boast of a pretty glen or fragment 
of ancient wall or castle, has a Fest- 
spiel. Half the charm of these old 
world festivals lies in historic and 
legendary association connected with 
these natural theaters, and town 
fathers are quickly awakening to the 
fact that profits can be made from 
music and the play. 

I can recall with pleasure the 
settings at Heidelberg Castle, the 
Herrenhausen Town Hall in the Harz 
Mountains, the old wall in Augsburg, 
where such diverse operas as “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” and “Elektra” were 
performed with equal success. In 
Salzburg the Cathedral lends natural 
background for Max Reinhardt’s 
stage, the organ and trumpets send- 
ing forth music which makes “Every- 
man’s” death scene an imposing 





Al Fresco 


Musie 
By J. Fred Lissfelt 


Judgment Day. The courtyard of 
Salzburg’s residence castle is the 
stage for some of the loveliest music 
to be heard during a vacation abroad. 
By candle light a string orchestra 
plays Mozart’s serenades delectably. 
The same music may be found at the 
residence in Munich where frequently 
such singers as Onegin join the en- 
semble in some classic song, the 
voices coming from the castle tower 
as if from heaven. 

The Vienna Prater is the scene of 


Above: A scene from the production of 

“Everyman” at the Salzburg Festival. 

Below: A symphony conceri at the 
Hollywood Bowl. 





much jolly music, Strauss, Lanner 
and up-to-date dance music, irresis- 
tibly enticing. In other suburban 
gardens visitors join the orchestra 
and soloists to sing popular Viennese 
melodies, and, on occasion, a song 
of Stephen Foster. In the castle 
garden, in the heart of the gay Kai- 
serstadt, there is frequently operette, 
during which daring banter occurs 
between the audience and the good- 
natured actors to the general amuse- 
ment even of the police. 

In the south of France, under the 
ever blue Provencal sky, I have 
found the greatest delight in open air 
music. During August, actors from 
the Comedie Francaise and the Paris 
Opera join a troupe which plays in 
the ruins of Roman theaters and 
amphitheaters and before walls of 
medieval strongholds. Carcassone re- 
stored furnishes a setting second to 
none; Arles has a_ well-preserved 
amphitheater; but I like to recall 
three _ operatic performances at 
Orange and Avignon. 

In an angle of the Palace of the 
Popes in Avignon the setting was 
adaptable for both “Sigurd,” a pop- 
ular French version of the “Sieg- 
fried” legend by Reyer, and Verdi’s 
“Aida.” Wires had been stretched 
high across the square from tower to 
housetops to aid acoustics. Darkness 
had set us back five centuries. The 
pageantry was superb in brilliant 
flood lights. It was almost incredible 
that Avignon could carry us to great- 
er heights of enthusiasm after the 
thrills of perfect direction at Bay- 
reuth and Munich. Yet to watch 
the entry of Sigurd and his retainers, 
silhouetted against the blind gray 
walls of the palace, the hero mount- 
ed on a white steed and singing his 
lines while mounted, to watch the 
awakening Brunnhilde, to hear, the 
shrill “Valkyrie Cry,” all provided a 
grandeur quite unexpected. 

Those who know “Aida” must 
realize how (Concluded on page 24) 
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Art During 


the 


Building of America 
By Harold Rugg, Ph. D. 


Contributing Editor, Scholastic 


The Setting of Our Problem 


HE dramatic scenes portrayed 

i in our preceding article, (Scho- 

lastic, February 20, 1937), 
showed us the remarkable achieve- 
ment of the Federal Government in 
giving thousands of creative Ameri- 
can artists a new sense of their place 
in society and a secure basis for their 
professional self-respect, and in cre- 
ating a rising popular demand for the 
arts. In short, the Government suc- 
ceeded “in devising appropriate ways 
for patronizing and encouraging the 
arts, and giving them a permanent 
public home.” 

Now, these achievements could not 
have been accomplished within the 
short space of four years had it not 
been that artists as a group had been 
gradually freeing themselves during 
the preceding forty years from many 
hampering conditions. We must un- 
derstand the struggle of the Ameri-~ 
can-as-Artist to find his true place 
in American life in order to answer 


such questions as those stated at the 


close of our first article: Who is the 
artist? How does he work? Why 


has the public usually been indifferent 
to him? 

It is to the last of these questions 
particularly that we shall address our- 
selves in this article, for it must be 
answered before we can know who 
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the American artist really is and 
realize how truly great is the offering 
he can make to life in our country. 
It is my conviction that during the 
lifetime of the young people now in 
our high schools, the artist will at- 
tain as important a place in American 
society as that now given to the 
political leader, or the engineer, or 
the business man. I am equally sure 
that in the years to come he will play 
an even more important role than 
those vocations. 


Conquering the Continent 


During the first 250 years of 
American history our people were 
chiefly engaged in one thing: the 
conquest of the land of North Ameri- 
ca. In larger and larger boatloads 
immigrants landed where the good 
harbors were—Boston, Philadelphia, 
Savannah, New Orleans, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, and Portland. From 
those they went forth to try to get 
a living out of the new land. Every- 
thing was new to them—the soil, nat- 
ural resources, climate—and they had 
a hard time. Day and night they 
worked, surrounded by the dangers 
of the wilderness as well as by their 
human enemies, the Indians. You 
know of their marvelous success. They 
cleared the forests and settled nearly 
20,000 villages, towns, and cities. They 
mined enormous quantities of fuels 
and metals and built hundreds of 
thousands of factories. They erected 
nation-wide systems of steam, gas 
and electric power. They provided 
swift and accurate means of transpor- 
tation and electrical communication, 
binding our people together and put- 
ting them in instant touch with 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and the re- 
motest places on the globe. 

It was a gigantic physical conquest, 
most of which was done after the 
inauguration of President George 
Washington, 150 years ago. A con- 
quest, I say. Three hundred years of 
warfare of man with nature and with 
his neighbors. Throughout it all, 
men had to fight, to struggle. And 
during most of the 300 years they had 
little leisure to think and little in- 
clination to try to understand life. 
They had little opportunity and not 
much mood for writing great books 
about America or the people living 
in it, for painting great pictures, for 














Drawing by Boris Artzybasheff from Modern 
Economics (Macmillan) 
composing music, modelling sculpture, 
or making fine architecture or crafts, 
It was a time of feverish building! 
The slogan of the day, especially after 
1865, was build! Build factories! 
Build power stations! Dig mines— 
of coal and iron, gold and silver and 
copper! Build oil refineries! Build 
railroads and telephones and tele- 
graphs! Build bigger and build bet- 
ter! Bigger houses! Bigger banks! 
Bigger stores and warehouses, boats 
and trains! Build! Build! Build 
Thus, by and large, the Americans 
were practical men of affairs, trying 
their level best to make ends meet, 
to stay alive and out of the poor- 
house, to earn the respect of their 
neighbors—in short, to “get along.” 
And that meant, of course, that few 
of them could give themselves to an 
artist’s way of life. 


Some Early Americans 
Were Creative Artists 
Neverthless, even in the early days 
of our American civilization, there 
was a great deal of real “art.” If 
you will study such books as The 
American Spirit in Architecture and 
The American Spirit in Art in the 
series called The Pageant of Amern- 
ca, you will see some fine examples 
of creative work in house building 
and furnishing and other crafts. In 
this article there is not space for 
many examples, but look at the beau- 
tiful colonial church. And remember 
the beautiful doorways of Salem and 
the brickwork of Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia. Here and there in the new 
communities of colonial days the 
craftsman-builders were putting up 
beautiful buildings of their own i- 
vention. In the long hours of cald 
winter days and evenings when out- 
of-doors work could not be done, 
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some of these men designed fine fur- 
nishings for their houses. They 
turned out chairs and tables, beds 
and other furniture of beautifully 
simple designs and fine workman- 
ship. They had time and they used 
it to put their furniture together with 
fine joints, to smooth and polish it 
until just the proper surface was ob- 
tained. Frequently their wives did 
equally fine craft work in weaving, 
sewing, and in other ways furnished 
the house and decorated it inside and 
out. 

In arts other than house building 
and decorating very little original 
creative work was done, although 
something was accomplished. In 
music, truly American folk-songs be- 
gan to be heard; and a few portrait 
painters of eminence, like John 





From Raimeses to Rockefeller (Random House) 
A Modern House at New Hartford, Conn. 


Singleton Copley and Gilbert Stuart, 
appeared. But, on the whole, most 
of the really inventive art had to do 
with the home, especially the house 
and its furnishings. 

Now those few among the colonial 
Americans and the frontiersmen of 
the later westward movement who 
succeeded in doing such fine things 
were really “artists’”—creative artists 
—although neither they nor others 
would have called them that. Two 
facts are evident about these early 
Americans: 

First, they made new designs. They 
used their own imaginations. They 
thought up new shapes for their 
houses and for their furniture. They 
invented new kinds of decoration. Of 
course the first immigrants brought 
many of their ideas in their heads 
from England, where they had lived. 
At first they built very much as they 
had built in “the old country.” But 


oo . 


The Struggle of the 
Artist to Find His 


Place in American 
Life 


as time went on and as they became 
“Americans” instead of “Englishmen,” 
increasingly they invented new styles 
to fit their new ways of feeling and 
thinking and living. Less and less 
they copied; most and more they in- 
vented. In many cases they succeeded 
in making truly “American” art. 

Second, in calling them “creative 
artists” we mean that they built their 
houses and other things to fit the 
special needs of their personal lives 
in the new communities and that they 
used the things that Nature gave them 
as materials. They learned to build 
with the timber of the forests around 
them, with the stones and boulders 
on their fields, or with bricks made 
out of the clay in their soil. And 
many of these craftsman-builders 
were creative artists in the way they 
planned residences and _ churches, 
town halls and other public buildings 
to fit into the landscape of their par- 
ticular region. 

There were other ways in which 
these early Americans were “crea- 
tive,’ and these we shall study in 
later articles. 


The Submergence of the Artist 

As the country began to expand, 
after 1800, these fine creative things 
were soon lost sight of. 
As hundreds of thou- 
sands of home-seeking, 
land-hungry Americans 
hurried across the plains 
staking out new home- 
steads, cutting down the 
forests, digging mines, 
building power stations, 
factories and_ railroads, 
a few of them became 
very rich and a some- 
what larger group ac- 
cumulated a moderate 
amount of wealth. But 
most of the people re- 
mained poor, barely able 
to keep body and soul 
together. 

After the Civil War, 
more and more wealth 
aecumulated and con- 
centrated in the hands of 
a few. A new but tragic 
day developed for the 
arts in America. Surplus 
millions poured into the 
pockets of the ‘‘new 
rich” from land seizures, 
from dishonest specula- 
tions in the stock mar- 


ket, from the exploitation of coal, 
iron, gold and silver mines, oil fields, 
and the like. Some of these millions 
were put back into new industries, 
new railroads, telephones, telegraphs 
and other physical properties. Others 
were put on the bodies of the rich 
and their wives in the form of vulgar 
costumes; and over their heads, in 
vulgar “mansions”! The period after 
the Civil War was the worst period 
of “building” the country had known. 
Mark Twain called it “The Gilded 
Age.” 

Housing for the rich came to mean 
copying the best of the past in the 
construction of huge twenty-to forty- 
room mansions, “temples,” churches, 
and even public buildings. Instead 
of using their imaginations as many 
of their colonial ancestors had done 
they imported the fashionable styles 
of Greece and Rome, of Europe of 
the Middle Ages, and of the Near 
East of earlier times. Both their man- 
sions and their public buildings had 
Greek fronts, Roman or Byzantine 
roofs and interiors, with main build- 
ings in the British shapes of the 
period of King George III. Their 
churches, instead of being designed 
to fit their own new conditions, as 
many of the lovely New England 
colonial ones had been, were mere 
copies of the Gothic Cathedrals of 
twelfth and thirteenth century Eu- 
rope. A host of other examples could 
be given if there were space. (See 
such volumes of The Pageant of 
America, as referred to in a previous 
paragraph.) 

While the (Concluded on page 24) 
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Scholastic’s Nationwide Vocational Survey i 


Vocational Information for High School 
Seniors Planning Their College Careers 


By R. H. Mathewson 


r ; yO provide useful information 
for Scholastic readers, especially 
high school seniors planning to 

enter college next fall, the Scholastic 

Vocational Editor sent the following 


question to a number of colleges and 
universities throughout the country: 


“Will you be kind enough to send 
me a list of those occupations which 
you believe will be most favorable 
for the employment of college gradu- 
ates within the next five years, 
based on your present demands from 
employers, your own contacts. and 
observations?” 


Replies were received from 51 col- 
lege personnel and placement officials, 
containing an abundance of vocational 
information from small colleges as 
well as the largest universities in all 
sections of the nation. Practically 
all replies approved the purpose of 
the survey. One official wrote: “T 
feel that information along these vo- 
cational lines cannot be given too 
often, nor the value of it be over- 
emphasized.” In submitting valuable 
information, some contributors quali- 
fied their statements with precaution- 
ary phrases, such as: “It is difficult 
to give positive and sure advice as to 
future occupational trends”; “I can 
give only my impressions”; “How 
long this trend will hold I cannot 


say.” One official replied: “Situa- 


tions even in normal times change 
extremely rapidly, and it certainly 
is not advisable for a high school 
student or a freshman to count too 
positively upon definite situations 
upon graduation.” 

If these precautions are observed, 
it is believed that the data presented 
herewith will be of great value to 
many high school seniors now con- 
sidering choices of college courses. 
And now for the results of the survey. 


Fields for College Grads 


The ten general occupational zones 
most frequently mentioned by college 
placement officers as favorable for 
college graduates within the next five 
years are listed below according to 
frequency of mention: 


. Sales 

. Business administration 

. Government and public service 
(includes many occupations) 

. Engineering 

. Education 

. Chemistry 

. Secretarial 

- Social work 

. Statistics 

10. Accounting 


More detailed analysis of the fields 
of engineering and education is given 
later in this article. 


Canaan Whe 


Other lines mentioned as favorable, 





Points to Keep in Mind 


1. Scholastic did not ask colleges to 
make definite prophecies. The infor- 
mation includes impressions of present 
trends, hints as to probabilities, and 
lists of possibilities as guessed by col- 
lege placement officers. 


2. Opinions of placement officers 
are influenced by present conditions, by 
types of study offered in their institu- 
tions, and by the experiences of their 
own graduates. 


3. Not all colleges and universities 
are represented, although those reply- 
ing are quite typical and representative; 
there may be other possibilities in addi- 
tion to those mentioned here. 


4. Jobs which appear to be most fa- 
vorable for placement in 1937 and 1938 
may show a surplus in 1941 and 1942, 
or vice versa. 


5. Analyze and study the whole sum- 
mary and not merely that part which 
deals with your particular vocational 
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interest at the moment. Some hint may 
be contained somewhere in the material 
that may be overlooked to your later 
disadvantage. 


6. Undertake additional investiga- 
tion and seek further information in 
those occupations that interest you. 


7. An occupation is not “favorable” 
for you if you are not at all fitted for 
it. So far as possible, you must analyze 
your own aptitudes and personality in 
relation to those fields in which you can 
make the best use of them. In study- 
ing the survey summary, read also an 
article by your vocational editor in the 
April 6, 1935 number of Scholastic en- 
titled “Your Self and Your Career.” 


8. Do not feel compelled to select an 
occupational objective before entering 
college. You may wish to use your 
freshman and sophomore years as orien- 
tation periods, choosing your major 
objective in your junior and senior 
years. 





From Careers Ahead by Cottler and Brecht 
(Little, Brown) 
Electrician 
but not so frequently as the above, 
are: 
Child development 
Real estate 


Personnel work 
Educational re- 


search Credit and finance 
Sociological re- Merchandising 
search Dentistry 


Clinical psychology Physics 
Vocational guid- Aviation 
ance Insurance 


Food distribution Manufacturing 
Library work Transportation 
Applied art Advertising 
Laboratory work Radio 
Public health Agriculture 
Nursery school Nursing 

work Building trades 


The following lines were mentioned 
as lagging behind others in job possi- 
bilities or as offering doubtful pros- 
pects by one or more colleges: 


Law Radio 
Medicine English teaching 


College teaching Social science 
Banking teaching 
Publishing History teaching 


Biology teaching Language teaching 
Motion pictures 


Selected General Comments 
(Each paragraph selected for publication 
below is from the personnel department 
of a different college.) 

“Each student should try to crystallize 
in his mind now what he wants to do 
after graduating from college. I find that 
students who are just about to graduate 
have practically no idea whatever of 
what they want to do.” 

“I find that men who offer specialized 
training are securing positions most 
readily. Our engineers, chemists, geolo- 
gists, accountants, statisticians, etc. are 
securing positions with less difficulty 
than those who have taken a general 
course. However, there is an exception 
in favor of those who possess the pef- 
sonal qualifications necessary for success 
in sales work. Our university has 
more calls than it can handle for men 
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to take salaried positions which will give 
training leading to sales. I find likewise 
that personal qualifications are taken 
into account in the offers made to men 
possessing technical training. Those who 
possess agreeable personal qualifications, 
who work well with others and who 
have the general viewpoint of business 
to add to their specialized training, have 
the widest choice of positions. (Editor’s 
italics) . 

“If I were advising young men about 
to select their university courses, I 
should be inclined to urge them to take 
training definitely related to an occupa- 
tion and at the same time not to neglect 
the general development of their person- 
ality.” 

“We found that we could place with- 
out any trouble every student who was 
graduating in the upper third of the 
class (arts and science), provided he 
had a pleasing personality and a good 
character; it was almost impossible to 
place the others. The largest demand 
at the present time comes from corpo- 
rations and business firms who want to 
take men and put them in clerical or 
salesmanship positions or who want to 
send them to a training school preparing 
them for executive positions. There 








Coming in the April 17 Issue 


Part II of Scholastic’s 
Nationwide Vocational Survey 


Occupations Favorable for 
Employment in Various States 


Showing Job Opportunities for 
High School Graduates 


State Directors of U. S. Employ- 
ment Services reveal those lines of 
employment that are most favor- 
able in their own sections. Scholas- 
tic readers will receive the latest 
vocational information. 











as the outlook in any specific occupation 
may change so quickly, sometimes over- 
night.” 

“We are constantly receiving notices 
for government service in forestry, en- 
gineering, clerical and secretarial work, 
etc. 

“Industrial concerns are much inter- 
ested in men who have done advanced 
graduate work in some of the fields of 
science.” 

“No doubt you are pointing out to 
high school students in your article that 
they have a good opportunity in the field 
of skilled labor. There is 
a real scarcity in this field 
and it would be to the ad- 
vantage of the young man 
who cannot afford to go 
through college. to think 
very seriously of follow- 
ing an apprenticeship in 
some trade.” (See coming 
article on “Occupations 
Favorable for Employment 
in Various States.’’) 

“And, of course, there 
remain the perennial op- 
portunities to sell every- 
thing from bonds up, with 
correspondingly little op- 
portunity for the beginner 
to make any money at it.” 


The Field of Education 


Among the favorably 
mentioned phases of edu- 
cation are: 
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Social Service Worker 


seems to be an unlimited demand at the 
present time for men who can _ be 
trained into good executives.” 

“Our observation last year was the 
business man was interested in the 
Liberal Arts College graduate.” 

“Our greatest difficulty is in placing 
the graduates of the Arts and Sciences 
College and College of Law. The ob- 
jection is that they are not specifically 


Prepared to any occupation, and the 


legal profession is badly overcrowded.” 
“From general observation it seems to 
me that all avenues of opportunity are 
open to college graduates and their suc- 
cess in obtaining work in their chosen 
occupations depends entirely upon their 
abilities and occupational interests.” 
“Any statement of current trends in 
Sccupations is likely to be misleading to 
young people in choosing an occupation, 





Educational Administra- 
tion 

Educational Research 

Nursery school work 

Child development 

Vocational guidance e 


Teaching possibilities most fre- 
quently mentioned as favorable for 
college graduates are: 


Commercial and Vocational Education 

Elementary grades (for college gradu- 
ates) 

Home economics 

Physical education and athletics 

Science 

Agriculture 

Music 

Mathematics 


Selected Comments on Education 


“We have had numerous calls for 
trained athletic coaches. The call usually 
is for a candidate to carry a full teaching 


load in some other field and to coach 
athletics on the side.” 

“There is usually an oversupply of 
teachers in the fields of English and the 
social sciences.” 

“The teaching of public speaking and 
commercial work are growing by leaps 
and bounds.” 

“We have found a shortage of teachers 
in the specialized fields such as Home 
Economics, Commercial subjects, Voca- 
tional Education. Unfortunately, many 
students, when they prepare for a teach- 
ing career, select a field that is of interest 
to them without consideration for the 
opportunities to engage in that particular 
work at the completion of their college 
career. As a result, we find hundreds 
of teachers qualified to teach academic 
subjects unemployed because of an over- 
supply of workers in those fields.” 

“The teaching profession is coming 
back more rapidly than any of us could 
have hoped a few years ago.” 

“Elementary teachers with four years 
of. training are much in demand.” 

“I look forward to good employment 
prospects in (1) Elementary teaching 
for women, based on a four year college 
elementary training (2) business sub- 
jects teaching for men and women (3) 
field of vocational guidance (4) home 
economics for women (5) mathematics 
and science teaching for men (6) physi- 
cal education and athletics for men and 
for women. 


Engineering Prospects 


Prospects for engineering gradu- 
ates in almost all lines are bright, 
according to many college placement 
officers. Specialized engineering fields 
are favorably mentioned in approxi- 
mately the following order: 


. Chemical engineering 

. Industrial engineering 

- Mechanical engineering 
. Metallurgical engineering 
. Electrical engineering 


“akon = 


Selected Engineering Comments 


“It is my feeling that Chemical En- 
gineering, Metallurgy, and Mechanical 
Engineering will continue to offer ex- 
cellent opportunities for the well- 
qualified graduates for many years to 
come.” (Editor’s italics). 

“Requests for engineers have increased 
in all phases but in proportion to number 
of men available we have had more re- 
quests for chemical engineers, especially 
metallurgists and organic technology 
specialists and in mechanical engineer- 
ing, especially time and motion study 
men, industrial engineers and steam and 
power plant engineers.” 

. a definite scarcity of properly 
trained men in the mechanical and elec- 
trical engineering fields, particularly in 
the line of industrial engineering and 
wage incentive activities; with also many 
requests for high grade chemical gradu- 
ates.” 

“Of the Chemical Engineering gradu- 
ates about 25% go into research, 50% 
into plant production and 25% into sales. 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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“Sit-Down’”’ Strike Wave 
Sweeps Large Cities 


Workers’ demands for higher wages, 
shorter hours, and recognition of the 
right to form unions, brought an in- 
creasing number of sit-down strikes in 
many sections of the United States last 
week. In Detroit, 6,000 sit-down strikers 
defied a Circuit Court order to vacate 
the Chrysler automobile plants, while 
sit-down strikes closed several large 
hotels, department stores, and smaller 
places of business temporarily. Striking 
taxicab drivers in Chicago battled with 
police in the worst outbreak since thei 


walkout after cab companies PHS 


refused their demands for high- 
er pay. The fight started when 
strikers tried to halt cabs which 
were being driven by strike- 
breakers who received $7 a day 
pay. In New York, sit-down 
strikes were in progress in two 
F. W. Woolworth stores, and 
strikers held possession of five 
stores belonging to the H. L. 
Green Company. Company offi- 
cials said the girls were paid 
$14.50 for a 48-hour week and 
that their demands for $20 were 
“ridiculous.” 

Striving desperately to solve 
Detroit’s serious labor troubles 
before dangerous outbreaks oc- 
curred, Governor Frank Murphy 
organized a committee of 
twenty civic leaders to’ settle 
disputes by cooperative action 
between workers and employ- 
ers. The Governor’s most seri- 
ous problem was the settlement 
of the sit-down strikes in 
Chrysler plants. These strikes 
began when Chrysler officials 
refused the United Automobile 
Workers’ demand to be sole ‘collective 
bargaining agent for the corporation’s 
employees. A similar situation occurred 
several weeks ago when UAW workers 
tied up General Motors plants—Governor 
Murphy refused to drive “sit-downers” 
from the plants and succeeded in getting 
a settlement between the union and GM 
officials. The UAW, which is associated 
with John L. Lewis’ Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization, finally concluded 
a settlement with General Motors. It 
provides for: 1. A five day, 40-hour 


week. 2. A committee to settle em- 
ployers’ complaints. 3. A study of the 
“speed-up” system which the union 


claims wears men out. All GM men also 
received a five cents an hour raise and 
the union was recognized as bargaining 
agent for its own members. The United 
States government has made efforts to 
bring Chrysler officials and John L. 
Lewis together for a conference, but 
corporation officials have balked because 
workers remained in the plants. 

The sit-down strike problem received 
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attention from members of the United 
States Senate when Senator Hiram John- 
son of California suddenly declared that 
they threaten a “dictatorship.” Senator 
James Hamilton Lewis of Illinois de- 
nounced the sit-down and said it might 
lead to “national rioting” and “the aboli- 
tion of the rights of property.” Majority 
Leader Joseph Robinson said the strikes 
were “unlawful” but declared nothing 
could be done until the Supreme Court 
ruled on the constitutionality of the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act. 





« ¥ ~ oy .$ 
Cassel in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
“I don’t get this Freedom of Speech stuff.” 


was expected to protect the rights of 
labor and prevent strikes. Thomas L. 
Stokes, Scripps-Howard writer, stated: 
“The sit-down strike probably will be 
used as exhibit number one in the cam- 
paign to put over President Roosevelt’s 
Supreme Court expansion with the argu- 
ment that the sit-down represents the 
evil outgrowth of court obstruction to 
labor reforms.” 

A plan to settle the strike of 6,000 
workers in the Remington Rand plant 
has been approved by President Green 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and James H. Rand, Jr. Twenty-four 
hours earlier, the National Labor Re- 
lations Board had accused. the company 
of terrorism and ordered it to rehire 
4,000 strikers. Company employees in 
Syracuse, Ilion, Elmira, N. Y., and Mid- 
dletown, Conn., protested that the NLRB 
order would cause many of them to lose 
their jobs. Strikers charge that these 
workers are strike-breakers and are or- 
ganized in’ company-controlled unions 
which have no freedom of action. 


This act 





Mayor LaGuardia Center 
of U. S.-Nazi Dispute 


A fortnight ago New York City’s fiery 
Mayor F. H. LaGuardia made a remark 
which has kept Secretary of State Cor. 
dell Hull busy explaining to the Ger. 
man government: that America sti] 
defends a person’s right of free speech 
and assembly. During a speech at the 
Women’s Division of the American 
Jewish Congress Mayor LaGuardia said 
he would like to include in a “chamber 
of horrors” at New York City’s 1939 
World Fair “a figure of that brown. 
shirted fanatic who is now menacing 


rat the peace of the world.” No 


names were mentioned but 
German officials were prompt 
in protesting to Secretary of 
State Hull. Mr. Hull’s apology 
and explanation that this na- 
tion allowed freedom of speech 
did not please Dr. Paul Josef 
Goebbels, Nazi Minister of 
Propaganda. 

Der Angriff, official publica- 
tion of the German Labor 
Front, assailed Mayor La- 
Guardia in terms that were far 
from delicate. A few of the 
milder names called _ were: 
“Master of New York gang- 
sters,” “Jewish ruffian,” ,“Crimi- 
nal,” and “King Kong.” A few 
days later a mass meeting, at 
which Mayor LaGuardia, John 
L. Lewis of the CIO, General 
Hugh S. Johnson, and others, 
assailed the Nazis’ idea of gov- 
ernment and upheld democracy, 
called forth new columns of 
abuse from the German press. 
All the speakers were incor- 
rectly called “Jews” and Dr. 
Goebbels demanded that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt take a hand to check 
“the insults” directed against Germany. 
The American Ambassador to Germany, 
Dr. William E. Dodd, twice visited the 
German Foreign Office to express Secre- 
tary Hull’s regrets for the incidents. But 
when the German press enlarged its 
name-calling to include slurs at Ameri- 
can women and the nation in general 
Ambassador Dodd was directed to de- 
liver a “rebuke” to the German Foreign 
Office. The German press’ next move 
was to demand that the United States 
pass a law protecting foreign govern- 
ments and leaders from abuse. 

Commented the N. Y. World-Telegram: 

“Under his iron-fisted dictatorship, of 
course, Der Fuehrer is immune from 
criticism at home. . . . But such soothing 
tones should not deafen him to those 
who are out of his reach. Beyond his 
borders the dictator will find many 4 
newspaper, public speaker and mas 
meeting which doesn’t like him and feels 
no compulsion to suppress the feeling. 
The dictator must steel his nerves.” 
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| foely Conner 


JOSEPH AUSLANDER 


tan Island, amid the thrum of 

engine and brilliance of sun, 
Joseph Auslander wrote a poem 
called “The Winged Horseman.” This 
flight, taken in 1928, celebrated the 
birthday of a book, then one year 
old. It was The Winged Horse, written 
partly by Joseph Auslander, which 
tells a story of poetry and many 
poets. 

After an hour in the air, the plane 
landed, and poet and pilot, at a near- 
by hot-dog stand, looked over the 
notes of “The Winged Horseman.” 
The verse claimed that now “Poems 
as tall as towers, with words to break 
the dusty mold of time and place” 
will bring us face to face “with men 
like men, with kings like kings, For 
we have wings! For we have wings!” 
The poem seems somewhat false now 
that the wings of an airplane, more 
commonplace today, suggest com- 
merce and war, rather than spiritual 
and imaginative flight. Such soaring 
remains better represented by the 
ancient symbol of poetic genius, 
Pegasus, the winged horse. 

Joseph Auslander had flown with 
Pegasus many times before he wrote 
the stunt airplane poem. His first 
book of verse, Sunrise Trumpets, ap- 
peared four years earlier. Its preface, 
written by Padraic Colum, eminent 
Irish poet, points out Auslander’s 
“phrases that are natural and happy 
as the turns in a bird’s song,” and the 
poet’s delight in “the color and sound 
of the world and the sight of its living 
creatures—‘a ship striking it green’, 
chickens in a yard that make ‘a drone 
of dust’, the snail’s horn ‘lustrously 
dank’, and the earthworms that tun- 
nel ‘in their cool closets’.” 

Auslander has written that some 
time after the appearance of Sunrise 
Trumpets, he “became thoroughly 
sick and tired of the lyrical explora- 
tions and celebrations of self.” Then 
he wrote what he has named as his 
favorite poem, “Steel,” included in 
his second book, Cyclops’ Eye. It tells 
the tragedy of a machine-worker’s 
monotonous, seasonless existence, and 
the machine-like indifference of his 
employers. 

Auslander obtained early recogni- 
tion from literary and scholarly cir- 
cles. While he was in his middle 
twenties, his poems came out in such 
journals as The Atlantic Monthly and 


[: an airplane high over Manhat- 


The New Republic. Born in Phila- 
delphia in 1897, he attended St. Cath- 
erine’s School and the Eastern Dis- 
trict High School in Brooklyn, and 
graduated from Harvard with high 
honors. After graduate work there, 
he received a Parker Traveling Fel- 
lowship to study at the Sorbonne. In 
his twenty-fifth year he was appointed 
to teach English composition and 
literature at Harvard and Radcliffe. 

He became affiliated with Columbia 
University in 1929, giving lectures on 
poetry there. He is associate editor 
of The North American Review, and 
contributes articles to many other 
periodicals. His wife is Audrey 
Wurdemann, a winner of the Pulitzer 
prize for poetry. His books include 
translations from the poetry of other 
nations. Two years ago he published 
No Traveller Returns, a selection of 
his poems from a period of six years, 
and more recently, More Than Bread. 

Auslander’s poems appear with 
great frequency in various types of 
magazines. Like the work of many 
other skilled, minor poets, Auslan- 
der’s verse, except for occasional 
lines and stanzas, is not highly in- 
dividual. Engrossed in wonder, sor- 
row, or rapture at love, death, or 
nature, his words, whether earnest or 
fanciful move musically in traditional 
verse-forms. 

Typical of his poetry at its most 
magical moments are such memorable 
phrases as “I hear a cricket at my 
window-sill, Stitching the dark edge 
of the dawn,” and, of a fish in water, 
“The minnow leaned on rays that 
ran forever.” Many of his best poems 
look to the out-of-doors. 


I Will Leave This House 


I will leave this house, being tifted of 
this house 

And too much talk; 

I will walk down to the sea where the 
wind blows 

The waves to chalk, 

And the sand scratches like a silver 
mouse... 

I will leave everything here and walk. 


I do not know why grass like golden 
leather 

Whipped into strings 

Should quiet the heart, or why this 
autumn weather, 

This salt that stings 

My eyes and eyelids should heal me 
altogether— 

I do not know the reason for such 
things. 


I only know that here are walls that 
harden 

The eyes and brain; 

I only know words hiss and hurt and 
pardon— 

Only to hurt again; 

And that the sea is like Death’s emerald 
garden 

Dripping with silver wind and silver 
rain. 


Reprieve 


I quit the town, 
I hugged a tree, 
I saw a brown 
Bewildered bee 
Go bustling down 
The bluebells—he 
Seemed to drown 
In liberty! 


The sun lay bright 
Upon my hair; 

The yellow light 
Spilled everywhere 
To left and right: 

So gold the air 

My heart grew tight 
At being there! 


I found a lake 

The rain had built; 
I saw a snake 

As black as guilt; 

A whitethroat’s ache 
Stabbed to the hilt 

With its heartbreak 

Its lonely lilt. 


Like the flash of a wing 
I came upon 

The loveliest thing 

Since Avalon: 

White blossoming 

Azalea wan 

As a wounded king, 

As a dying swan. 


Then twilight told 
Me I had seen 
Enough of gold, 
Enough of green; 

The day was old, 
The night was keen— 
I went back cold 

As I had been. 


DOROTHY EMERSON 





The poems above are reprinted from 
No Traveller Returns, by Joseph Aus- 
lander, by permission of Harper and 
Brothers, publishers. 
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The March 
of Events 
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“Popular Front” Dissension 
Again Besets Blum 


Street fighting between French fascists 
and communists, protest strikes by 
workers, and financial troubles threat- 
ened last week to force the resignation 
of Premier Leon Blum and his Popular 
Front government. 

Two million workers remained idle 
a half day in Paris as a protest against 
the killing of five people during a fight 
in Clichy, a Paris 4 
suburb, between 
the “French Social 
party” and Com- 
munists, which 
was broken up by 
French police. 
Communists and 
the powerful trade 
unions demanded 
that Premier a 
Blum punish the BLUM 
police for this in- 
cident. They also demanded that he 
abolish the Social party, which they 
claim is merely Colonel de La Rocque’s 
“Cross of Fire” organization (now out- 
lawed) in a new disguise. Radical So- 
cialists, mild liberals who support the 
Popular Front government, demanded 
that the Premier take firm action against 
the Communists. Since Premier Blum 
remains in power through the support 
of Communists, Socialists, and Radical 
Socialists this quarrel threatened to de- 
stroy the Popular Front. The Premier, 
however, avoided this danger by prom- 
ising an immediate investigation of the 
riot. The protest strike was called by 
the trade unions as a warning to Premier 
Blum that he must heed the wishes of 
the workers. Most members of the Popu- 
lar Front seem to realize that Premier 
Blum is the best man for the present 
difficult job. 

Whether Premier Blum can solve the 
nation’s financial difficulties remains to 
be seen. During the past year the 
government has undertaken a program 
of social legislation and public works, 
combined with a new rearmament plan. 
Big business became disturbed by 
mounting government costs and: began 
shipping its money out of the country. 
Millions of dollars were invested in the 
United States. While small businessmen 
began hoarding their money, prices con- 
tinued to rise, and business recovery 
lagged alarmingly. With bankers and 
investors cautious, the French Treasury 
faced the serious problem of finding 
new loans to meet regular expenses and 
finance the armament program. Finally 
Premier Blum announced a “breathing 
spell” for French business. He promised 
to balance the budget by cutting ex- 
penses and delaying other social reforms 
at present. This announcement brought 
excellent results. The Treasury’s new 
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loan was quickly taken up by banks 
and the public and the government’s 
empty pocketbook was filled again. If 
this new policy continues to bring in 
money, and increase business confidence, 
the government’s difficulties may be 
solved. 

But an indication was given that 
Premier Blum does not propose to forget 
all his reform plans. The government 
issued an order to nationalize the 
Creusot works of the famous Schneider 
armaments firm—biggest manufacturer 
of weapons in the country. Everything 
in the workshops of the firm that has 
to do with the making of arms will be 





“New Locarno” Proposal 
Meets Opposition 


German and Italian replies to Britain’ 
proposal for a new Locarno Treaty have 
failed to meet with the approval of 
British and French statesmen, who are 
anxious to get an agreement that will 
halt Europe’s alarming drift toward an. 
other war. 

The old Locarno Treaty, which Ger. 
many destroyed on March 7, 1936, was 
signed in 1925. It sought to preserve 
peace in Western Europe and heal the 
wounds caused by the Treaty of Ver. 
sailles which defeated Germany had 
been forced to sign. The Locarno pact 
provided for Great Britain and Italy to 

guarantee the safety of German, 
French and Belgian territory, 
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Chamberlain in Brooklyn Times-Union 


“Now will you have a cup of tea?” 


taken over and operated by the French 
government. Airplane plants have al- 
ready been nationalized under the terms 
of the Nationalization Law passed sev- 
eral months ago. Premier Blum and his 
Popular Front government argue that 
munitions makers are a threat to peace 
because they stir up war scares in order 
to make bigger profits. They also say 
that any profits from the making of 
arms should go to the state. The Creusot 
steel works have been in operation since 
1785. After 1833 the works were pur- 
chased by the Schneider brothers. Be- 
tween 1910 and 1914 they were known 
throughout the world as the makers of 
the famed French artillery gun, the 
“seventy-five,” and during the World 
War the works made huge profits, pay- 
ing dividends of 300 per cent. 





‘So Germany also joined the League 
of Nations, which had been 
formed after the war to provide a 
peaceful means of settling dis- 
putes between nations. 

When Hitler became Germany’s 
dictator in 1933 he started vio- 
lating the Versailles Treaty by 
building up the German army 
and air force. He then de 
nounced the League as an or- 
ganization that sought to keep 
Germany weak, and finally with- 
drew from it. And in March, 
1936, he moved German troops 
into the Rhineland—a zone near 
Belgium and France which was 
supposed to remain unfortified 
This act of Hitler’s dealt a 
deathblow to the Locarno pact 
There followed a period of un- 
certainty and fear, and _ finally 
Germany and Italy have ad- 
vanced a plan for a new Locarno. 

It proposes a peace pact among 
Germany, France and Belgium 
which would be guaranteed by 
Italy and Britain. But unlike the 
old Locarno, the new pact would 
be outside the League of Na- 
tions. Britain and France dislike 
that point because it would break the 
League and ignore the interests of other 
smaller nations. Furthermore, the pact 
would separate France from her ally, 
Russia, and would leave Germany free 
to attack Russia or Czechoslovakia, of 
seize power in Austria. France and 
Britain insist that any peace pact that 
excludes Russia, Czechoslovakia, and 
other nations in Eastern and Centra 
Europe will not preserve peace; it will 
merely give Germany a free 
which has been strengthened greatly by 
the recent Italo-German agreement t 
cooperate in European affairs. The al- 
nouncement of Britain’s gigantic sevel- 
billion-dollar defense program indicates 
that the British are preparing to take 
firm stand against Germany and 
in the future. 
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Abroad Minded: 


VI 


By Fortie Monroe 


HEN the Conservation issue 

of Scholastic came to the 

class, I thought hard to find 
some human symbol which would 
dramatize the effect of the impover- 
ishment of natural resources. I had 
many pictures of the terraced farms 
of Germany and Japan, but for the 
personal element I had seen nothing 
in my travels that summed up the 
story better than an old peasant wo- 
man I had seen in a wood in Austria, 
gathering twigs in the forest for her 
stove. For a symbol of the care of 
our resources, I described the duties 
of the forest rangers, whom I had 
visited in our national parks, where 
they defended their growing timber 
from heedless tourists and natural 
pests. For a third symbol, evidence 
of the natural riches of the earth, I 
had scenes of South Americans and 
Polynesians taking their dinner di- 
rectly from pineapple and banana 
trees. These examples from my 
travels were a lesson in themselves. 
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Yosemite Falls, world’s highest, tumble 

a full half mile in Yosemite National 

Park, seven hours from San Francisco. 

Below, a banana plantation in Costa 

Rica. The railroad runs along the edge 
of the thick banana forest. 


rs “ 
United Fruit Company 





HE last chapter closed with our 
dramatic description of.the curved 
metal plate which bears on its out- 

side surface the relief map of one page 
of this magazine. The plate was ready 
to be installed on the press which turns 
out 5,400 copies of Scholastic in an hour. 
This is called a rotary press because 
the plate fits on a cylinder which goes 
round and round. Instead of moving 
backward and forward, as some presses 
do, this one rolls steadily in one direc- 


tion, for speed. 
* 


During one-half of its rotation, the 
plate presses against a rubber roller 
which is covered with ink. The ink 
sticks to the plate until it passes through 
the other half of the circle, where it 
presses against a continuous ribbon of 
paper which is moving at the same speed 
as the plate. That makes ar impres- 
sion on the paper. 

* 


If the paper is properly impressed, it 
looks like this. If the impression is not 
right, it may give the page crooked 
margins, it may push the type or other 
raised parts of the plate all the way 
through the paper, or it may touch the 
paper so lightly in spots as to be a pale 
gray. To make the plate strike the paper 
right is one of the most skilled and 
delicate parts of the printing process. 
This step is known as “make ready” and 
it sometimes takes hours before the im- 
pression is correct. 


* 

When the plate strikes the paper, 
the paper is pressed against a bed, 
which also rotates. The surface of this 
bed is raised at various points by strips 
of tissue paper, cut in shapes as com- 
plex as fingerprints. These strips as- 
sure an even black impression on the 
whole page. We shan’t attempt to ex- 
plain how the pages are gathered, 
stapled, and trimmed before the com- 
pleted magazines are turned over to 
the shipping department. 

* 


It is of more concern to subscribers 
how the magazines are shipped. Next 
week, we shall explain how the shipping 
labels are prepared by our circulation 
clerks in Pittsburgh before they are 
mailed to Chicago. Each label tells the 
number of copies and the edition for 
each subscriber. If you are ordering 
more than one edition, you receive each 
edition in a separate package because 
each edition is weighed separately by 
the post office. Our postage is paid by 
weight and not by the number of pack- 
ages. If the package you receive con- 
tains the wrong number of copies, 
heaven forbid, please send our circula- 
tion manager, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Pittsburgh, the label from the 
package with your complaint, and also 
the packing slip from inside the bundle. 
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HE subject of “Boy Dates Girl” 

in this issue is as difficult to 

handle as it is fundamental to 
any program of adolescent learning. 
Obviously, the more intimate phases 
of the subject are impossible to dis- 
cuss in a mixed classroom. For this 
reason the following material is not 
published in the student editions, but 
is designed solely as a background for 
teachers who wish to deal with the 
problem. Before this article ap- 
peared, it was submitted to a repre- 
sentative group of educational au- 
thorities, including several deans of 
boys and girls. 


For Adults Only 


Here are some of their comments: 


“The difficulty of handling this ma- 
terial lies in the fact that in order to 
register with youngsters as something 
better than the usual pep talk on sex, it 
must hit the nail smartly on the head; 
and in order to get by the censorship 
of “proper” principals and school boards, 
to say — of teachers, it must do 
anything but that. This leaves the writer 
in the impossible situation of trying to 
make pepper taste like sugar... . My 
fingers are tightly crossed in the matter 
because it can so easily be overdone and 
the perfectly worthy end ruined by the 
means.” 

“I have found that this rather cheap 
way of writing stirs up more interest 
and curiosity in experimentation (with 
sex) than does a more dignified method. 
We have made our approach much more 
serious in every way.” 

“Very sound as I see it. It recognizes 
conditions and speaks of them as they 


“The author’s restraint was too much 
for some of my students but others 
thought it just right. The majority 
seemed pleased to have an article recog- 
| conditions as they are. They in- 
sis that everyone knew all that was 
here (not true) but that having it ac- 
cepted out-loud-as-a-fact was something. 
They commented on the lack of flip- 
pancy in this particular article, which 
they thought good judgment as this re- 
quired serious handling.” 

“I see the danger of criticism from 
those who do not recognize the growing 
need for social education among young 
people. However, with the exception of 
the two sentences I have marked (now 
corrected), I can see no possible place 
for offense.” 


A teacher who invited her class 
to shout their opinions aloud as she 
read discovered that the pupils were 
strongly opposed to the opening al- 
though approval was expressed toward 
the end. After the reading was over, 
the following comments were made: 

“They are scared to come to the point 
. . . Nothing said about petting . . . The 
whole thing’s lousy. ... The author 
should go out and get up a romance... . 
Sound’s like it had been written by a 
college professor.” 

Scholastic will be glad to have the 
comments of other pupils and teach- 
ters. And if the signs are right, we 
probably shall have them. 

Of the two possible approaches to 
this subject—the soberly scientific and 
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Classroom Program 
For This Issue 


the humorously philosophical—it may 
be argued that the scientific discus- 
sion is best adapted to young people, 
at least for those who are troubled 
more by physical curiosity and igno- 
rance than by emotion. A helpful 
approach to the emotional complica- 
tions of a love affair may be found in 
the treatment given this subject by 
Dr. Logan Clendening in his book, 
The Human Body. Meanwhile there 
is a certain well established fund of 
elementary information about this 
thing called love and it is available 
to any literate person. Its value dur- 
ing an emotional storm may be noth- 
ing, but in fair weather it is as useful 
as any mariner’s chart of reefs and 
harbors. 

The physicians whose books most 
competently deal with the technical 
phases of the subject are Th. Van de 
Velde and Dr. Hannah Stone. 

The psychology (and psychopathol- 
ogy) of sex is a whole literature in 
itself in which the works of Havelock 
Ellis, Freud, Stekel, and Krafft-Ebing 
are prominent, but no elementary 
work on this subject which would be 
acceptable for popular reading has 
really yet appeared. 

As for pathology, the American 
Social Hygiene Association, 50 West 
50th Street, New York, is the head- 
quarters for information and activi- 
ties in defense of health. The gravity 
of this aspect of the subject in rela- 
tion to youth is not to be underes- 
timated. The age at which occurs 
the highest incidence of infection from 
what Anthony Turano calls “Mrs. 
Grundy’s diseases” is 19 for young 
women and 21 for young men. And 
the total number of cases in the 
United States is conservatively esti- 
mated at 12,000,000, or one out of ten. 


Again the Movies 


Among the many acute observa- 
tions of Patience Abbe (p. 7), in- 
cluding her notice of the “angry” 
expressions on New Yorkers, pupils 
should be most interested in her ex- 
perience at the movies. Bearing in 
mind that the Abbe children were 
all under twelve years, the class may 
wish to testify whether excitable pic- 
tures had a similar effect upon them 
at that age or whether they so affect 
their young brothers and sisters to- 
day. The following exercise may 
help: 

Describe five movie scenes which are 
most vivid in your memory and name 


the year when you saw them. Do not 
write more than fifty words about each 
scene. 


Name three of the most popular games 
played by children aged twelve or less 
and indicate whether they have any 
relation to the movies. 


Describe, if you can recall one, a 
dream which you believe you had as a 
result of a visit to the movies. 


If you have a younger brother or sis- 
ter, give their age and state how often 
they go to the movies, what type of pic- 
tures they are forbidden to see, if any, 
whether they go in the afternoon or eve- 
ning, and what type of picture they talk 
about the most. If you can, make notes 
of their remarks on the movies. 


Note points in the review of the film, 
Elephant Boy, which recommends it for 
children and for adults. 


List habits or manners which you ob- 
serve your friends have copied from the 
movies. State what sort of an example 
in behavior Elephant Boy may set for 
an audience, judging from the review. 


Observe the face of Sabu (p. 20) and 
underline the adjectives which describe 
it: brutal, coarse, gentle, dull, sensitive, 
refined, shrewd, kind, harsh, vicious, 
steadfast, cruel, deceitful, selfish. 


Freedom of the Press 


Freedom of the press is one of the 
traditional democratic liberties which 
this nation will never knowingly sur- 
render. At the same time, pupils 
should have a thorough understand- 
ing of the nature of the freedom of 
the press so they may know where 
it still survives and where it is lost. 
The issue is momentous because of 
the existence of a controlled press 
under Fascism and Communism, be- 
cause Roosevelt has been charged 
with dictatorial ambitions, because 
newspapers claimed the right of free 
press in refusing to obey the Wagner 
Labor Relations Law or the N.R.A. 
provisions against child labor, and be- 
cause there is a popular belief that 
the American press is “owned” or 
“bought.” (Social Studies Signposts 
p. 21.) 

Incidentally, the influence adver- 
tisers play in a paper’s policy (p. 6) 
has been greatly exaggerated. It is 
extremely rare for a paper to sup- 
press or distort a fact as the result of 
direct pressure from an advertiser. It 
is only the practical course for pub- 
lishers voluntarily to shape their 
policy to suit the source of their rev- 
enues, which includes subscribers as 
well as space-buyers. 

The following .thought questions 
may aid in an understanding of this 
subject. The final answers, unfor- 
tunately, may not be known until 
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Court. 
e “freedom of the press,” ex- 

— whose press and exactly what 

dom. 

Who determines what is to be printed 
in a paper: the owner or publisher; the 
editor; the writer; public officials; the 
reader? - 

When a reader cancels a subscription 
because of something he dislikes in the 
paper, is he injuring the freedom of the 
press? When an advertiser cancels a 
contract with the publisher for a similar 
reason, is he injuring the freedom of the 
ress? Who is ina better position to af- 
fect the publisher’s policy, the reader or 
the advertiser? Give reasons. 

en a group of citizens object to a 
owed in’ the schools because of what 
it says and demand that it be removed, 
are they interfering with freedom of the 
press? Give reasons. 


When a publisher receives two ac- 
counts of a football game, one written 
by the manager of the winning team 
and one by the manager of the losing 
team, and the losing team represents the 
town where his paper is sold, does he 
violate freedom of the press by printing 
only the loser’s story? 

When a reporter is sent to investigate 
astrike, and the employer and the union 
organizer tell him conflicting stories, 
should the editor give an equal amount 
of space to both statements? Assuming 
that the majority of the paper’s readers 
are opposed to unions, should he leave 
out the union’s statement? Give rea- 
sons. What else might the editor do in 
handling this story? 

How may it affect a paper’s policy if 
it is owned by a labor union? Would a 
paper that is owned by its readers be 
more interested in the public welfare 
than a paper that is owned by one man? 
Give reasons. 


Dictators usually seek to suppress their 
enemies. Does Roosevelt give any indi- 
cation that he would like to suppress 
the newspapers that are against him? 
Do the majority of the papers give any 
indication that they would like to sup- 
press Roosevelt? Give examples. 


Carl Carmer’s story (p. 3) tells how 
thousands of people were aroused to pay 
money to see a giant statue which was 
a proved fraud. To what extent were 
the papers responsible for exciting that 
curiosity? What responsibilities do you 
think ought to accompany freedom of the 
press? 


Debate 


Hugh S. Johnson, whose services 
as labor counsel for R.C. A. Manu- 
facturing Company during a strike 
of electrical workers in Camden last 
summer were worth $40,000 to that 
firm, has declared that the lawless 
epidemic of sit-downs is a dangerous 
invitation to a Fascist dictator to 
crush all labor action (p. 14). 

On the other hand, John L. Lewis 
has said that this nation’s only sure 
guarantee against dictatorship is to 
teinforce our political democracy with 
an industrial democracy of labor 
through collective bargaining with 
employers; and it follows that, to en- 
force its democratic will, labor must 
Sometimes, as a last resort, go on 


strike, since neither our laws nor 
courts nor even the majority of pub- 
lic sentiment permit the use of police 
to compei employers to accept labor’s 
terms, except possibly in Seattle or 
Minneapolis. 


The issue—whether or not labor’s | 


lawlessness will provoke a successful 
lawless reaction by those whom or- 
ganized labor annoys—requires the 
services of a clairvoyant. There are 
enough arguments on either side to 
keep a class busy for a while, par- 
ticularly in view of the current 
popularity of the topic. The result 
of such a debate should not be a de- 
cision on the answer but an under- 
standing of the probable causes and 
possible effects of the sit-downs. 

One general rule of the debate 
should be to bar the use of the word 
Communist, with regard to sit-downs. 
The first modern sit-down occurred 
in Schenectady in 1909: the action is 
100%. American. 


Good Driving 


The review on the following page 
tells some of the principles that have 
been developed in safety education. 
One it does not mention is that good 
driving habits do not consist wholly 





of what is done at the wheel. On | 
pages 18 and 19 are some practical | 


suggestions for keeping a car in order, 
so that the efficiency of the hand at 


the wheel will be at its maximum. | 


Let the class answer the following 
questions: 


Why must a car be driven at moder- | 


hundred 


ate speeds the first several 
miles? 


What percentage of cars have defective | 


brakes? 


How often should brakes be inspected? | 


How often is your family car checked 
according to the instructions here? 


News Quiz 


1. The five killed in the Clichy riots 
in Paris were A. Fascists, B. police, C. 


Socialists, D. Communists, E. children. | 
D 
2. The Schneider-Creusot munitions 


factories were officially made the public 
property of A. Germany, B. Italy, C. 
Austria, D. Russia, E. France, (E) 

3. The Locarno treaty of 1925, provid- 
ing for Great Britain and Italy to guar- 
antee Belgium, France, and Germany 
from invasion, was destroyed last spring 
by the military action of A. Russia, B. 
France, C. Spain, D. Italy, E. Germany. 
(E) 


4. Germany and Italy agreed to restore 


the Locarno guarantees if Britain and | 
France would tolerate the invasion of | 
A. Spain, B. Ethiopia, C. Russia, D. the | 


United States, E. China. (C) 


5. An American law to prohibit our 
newspapers or officials from abusing the | 


heads of foreign states has been de- 
manded of this country by A. The Ameri- 
can Legion, B. The Daughters of the 
American Revolution, C. The Civil Liber- 





Social Security 
Next Week 


One of the most historic pieces 

of legislation ever enacted by the 

S. Congress was the Social 
Security Act. 

Next week, April 10, Scholastic 
will devote a special issue to this 
important subject. Some of the 
questions which it will endeavor to 
answer for high school students are: 
What is meant by social security 
and how can it be provided? What 
has been done to provide it in 
America in the past?) What has 
Europe done about it? How many 
states have unemployment compen- 
sation laws and what do they pro- 
vide? How many states are cooper- 
ating with the Federal Government 
in the Social Security program? 
What are the major defects and the 
probable future developments of the 
Social Security Act? 
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THE GREATEST TRAVEL VALUE 
for TEACHERS and STUDENTS 


Fifth Annual Pilgrimage 
to LOURDES and ROME 
MOST POPULAR OF ALL EUROPEAN TOURS 


Visiting: France @ Italy @ Germa 
Switzerland @ Holland e England 


Inlwive SAB Tourist Class 


Price at Sea 


S. S. Champlain, ef the French Line 
$675, including CABIN CLASS Accommodations. 


Sails July 24; Returns Sept. 2 
* 


Reservations accepted now 


Catholic Travel League 
10 East 40th St. New York 











MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


ties Union, D. The Nazi newspapers, E. | 


The Communistic International. (D) 


for book 


blication. Send return postage. 
Dept. 2 


louse of Field, 521 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 
Invites 


TEACHERS 





This means every 
reader of 
Scholastic 


Come to New Brunswick 
for change of scenery, 
for a rich historic setting, 
for association with an 
hospitable people, for a 
delightful vacation trip 
at moderate cost. 


@ If you come once, 
you ll come again. 


Mail Coupon Today 


New Brunswick Tourist Bureau 








N. B. IS CALLING YOU NOW 























New Brunswick Tourist Bureau 
King Street, Fredericton, N.B., 
Canada. 


Please send me information as 
to points of teacher interest in 
New Brunswick. 37 LM. 














Safety 


Education 


Man and the Motor Car, National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters, New York, 1936, 256 pp., 
cloth, illustrated. 


Despite all that has been done in 
safety education, with highly satisfactory 
results in many districts, the tragic rate 
of automobile accidents for the country 
as a whole has not decreased appreciably 
in the past year. It follows that safety 
education needs to be taken up with a 
renewed ardor. It also follows that the 
nature of safety education needs to un- 
dergo constant critical scrutiny. 

Man and the Motor Car, with its ac- 
companying Teacher’s Manual, edited by 
Herbert James Stack, is the most highly 
regarded textbook in the highway-safety 
field. For the most part, its emphasis is 
given to teaching sound driving habits. 
The problems of highway construction, 
traffic control, and pedestrian habits are 
given proportionally less space because 
the prime causes of accidents are divided 
evenly between poor driving and ex- 
cessive speeds. 


The soundness of this form of safety 
education depends upon how effective 
can be a program to improve driving 
habits. In many communities, such a 
program has met with notable success. 
While driving ability has been improved, 
it is true, no amount of education or 
regulation has succeeded conspicuously 
in reducing the speeding habit. For 
this reason, few industries which operate 
a large number of automobiles have in- 
stalled governors in the motors which 
make speeds above a safety limit im- 
possible. Charles Harnett, Commis- 
sioner of Motor Vehicles for New York, 
says that governors ought to be required 
on all cars by law. Meanwhile, the com- 
munity which instills in every driver a 
knowledge of and respect for the high- 
way codes and the conventions of good 
driving, as they are outlined in Man and 
the Motor Car, will reduce its accident 
rate by half. 


The study procedure suggested by 
Man and the Motor Car, within the limits 
of its main objective of developing sound 
driving habits, employs wholly progres- 
sive methods. These methods make it 
possible for a teacher to expand the 
safety program to include other prob- 
lems raised by the motor car: highway 
finance, gasoline taxes, roving popula- 
tions, crime on wheels, mass production, 
railroad competition, insurance rates, 
automobile costs, and joy rides. The 
Automobile Age has a whole culture of 
its own and it is a duty of the schools 
to. study it. 


7 s e 


Highway Mania, a 16 mm. sound film, 
distributed by Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 
with Lowell Thomas as narrator, is a 
valuable visual aid to safety education, 
with a lesson for the pedestrian or pas- 


| senger as well as for the driver. Like 


Man and the Motor Car, it stresses the 


era 


human element as an accident factgp 
and it pictures highway habits of motor. 
ists who, through ignorance or reckless. 
ness or stupidity, put themselves ang 
others in constant jeopardy. This jg 
contrived effectively in a scene wher 
the narrator and a traffic officer drive 
around the county observing the mis. 
takes of other motorists. Other sequences 
in this film create an emotional as wel] 
as a mental basis for traffic safety. 


Today’s Economics, by Harold 
S. Sloan; Prentice-Hall, New York. 
1936; 339 pp. cloth, illustrated; index 


While nearly all modern textbooks 
lay claim to relating their subject to the 
experiences of the pupil, few have suc. 
ceded as conspicuously as this one jp 
giving their theoretical studies the taste 
and flavor of reality. The device which 
assists most prominently in this per. 
formance is the reproduction of nevws- 
paper clippings dealing with the subjects 
explained in the book. For example, a 
headline about the million-dollar gifts 
at an Astor wedding and another about 
the general lack of decent housing are 
paired in the chapter “The Way People 
Live.” Photographs of breadlines, wheat 
fields, stock markets, and push arts 
bring to mind concrete pictures of our 
distribution system. There are exact 
reproductions of financial forms, reports, 
and tables. These are accompanied by 
provocative thought questions, experi- 
mental exercises, definitions, discussions, 
and case studies. Social studies teachers 
will find that this book is both a stimu- 
lating working implement and an inspir- 
ing model. 


Curriculum-Making in the So- 
cial Studies, by Leon C. Marshall 
and Rachel Marshall Goetz; Scrib- 
ners; New York; 1937; 252 pp., cloth; 
index. 


In setting forth what should be the 
guiding principles in planning a social 
studies program, this work challenges 
the schools to a task beyond their pres- 
ent resources, but there is no school so 
poor that it can not reshape its social 
studies work to some extent along these 
lines to great advantage. The ideas are 
based upon a profound knowledge of 
mankind, steeped in the spirit of ex- 
perimental, objective science but sea- 
soned with a reasonable faith in the 
ultimate triumph of mind over nature. 


The Unique Function of Educa 
tion in American Democracy, 
written and published by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association; 
Washington, D. C.; 1937; 129 pp, 
board. 


The commission has written an ab- 
stract essay which declares the function 
of the schools is “to maintain and im- 
prove” our democratic society. Disavow- 
ing the “propaganda” of the Fascist, 
Marxist, or Individualist, it sees the 
responsibility for developing an “asso 
ciational” society, in a democratic, 
cooperative spirit. It is conservative, 2 
the best sense of the word. 
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Piterary Leads 


MANN 

When the University of Bonn in Ger- 
many wrote to Thomas Mann last De- 
cember explaining they had found it 
necessary and expedient to strike Mr. 
Mann’s name off their roll of honorary 
doctors, Thomas Mann (now an exile 
living in Switzerland), answered with a 
letter which we recommend you read 
if you haven't already. You'll find it in 
the March 4 Nation under the title “I 
Accuse the Hitler Regime.” 


PRIZES 

The following books are the winners 
in the 1936 National Book Awards of the 
American Booksellers Association: 

Most distinguished biography: An 
American Doctor’s Odyssey, by Dr. Vic- 
tor Heiser. 

Most distinguished piece of non-fiction: 
The Flowering of New England, by Van 
Wyck Brooks. 

Most distinguished novel: Gone With 
the Wind, by Margaret Mitchell. 
Most original book: The 

Kitchen, by Della T. Lutes. 

The forgotten book: I Met a Gypsy, by 
Norah Lofts. 

Runners-up were: Biography: Heads 
and Tales, by Malvina Hoffman; non- 
fiction: Inside Europe, by John Gunther; 


Country 


fiction: The Last Puritan, by George 
Santayana; most original: Caleb Catlum’s 
America, by Vincent McHugh; forgotten 
book: African Witch, by Joyce Gary, and 
Island Magic, by Elizabeth Goudge. 


CHESTERTON 


The coming issue of the Mark Twain 
Quarterly will be a memorial number de- 
voted to the celebrated author Gilbert K. 
Chesterton, containing a facsimile of his 
tribute to Mark Twain, with contribu- 
tions from Hilaire Belloc, Maurice Bar- 
ing, Frank Swinnerton, Middleton Murry, 
Mrs. G. K. Chesterton, Hugh Walpole, 
and others. The address is: Interna- 
tional Mark Twain Society, Mark Twain 
Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, Cyril Clemens, 
Editor. 


I, PATIENCE 

Excerpt from a letter from Papa Abbe 
re Around the World in Eleven Years 
(see page 7): “When I announced to 
the children that the Atlantic was going 
to print their story, they sat bolt upright 
in their three-in-a-row beds. After the 
unanimous outcry of joy, Patience in- 
quired, cautiously: “Is the Atlantic a 
good paper?” (Ed. Note: The book ap- 
peared serially in the Atlantic last spring 
under the title “I, Patience.”) 








Winners of Author! Author! No. 2 


Solution to Puzzle: 


Henry Williamson Salar the Salmon 

Alexander Pushkin Snowstorm 

Damon Runyon Hold ’Em Yale 

Gladys Schmitt Cabinet 

Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher 


Each of the following students will 
receive a Modern Library book of his 
own choosing. (The awards are based 
on the correct solution to the puzzle and 
the merit of the essay submitted by the 
student in each case.) 


Bonfire © 


Prize Winners: 


Luella Hansen, 15, Laurel (Nebraska) 
High School. 

Catherine Bruening, St. Joseph Acad- 
emy, Mt. Washington, Ohio. 

Ninona Ruth Elsberry, Rock Lake 
(North Dakota) High School 

Mabel Welch, 17, Ahrens High School, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Mildred Lawson, Kuna (Idaho) High 
School. 


Here is Luella Hansen’s essay: 

MY FAVORITE AUTHOR 
Pushkin is a Romantic who is close to 
the soil. That is why I like Russia’s 
adored national poet, the founder of 
Russian literature. Russian literature 
holds a peculiar appeal for me, and of 
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the great Russian names that of Pushkin 
calls forth the most feeling, the closest 
contact with the gloomy land of the 
steppes. There is in the Russian litera- 
ture, as represented by Pushkin, a great- 
ness, a sensitiveness, that excels most 
American literature, and by comparison 
makes it seem feeble, raw, and bungling. 
Pushkin’s prose is especially down to 
earth, without going too far below the 
surface with the Realists. In my mind, 
the four authors listed above with Push- 
kin are puny hothouse plants of ordinary 
color and ordinary stock, while Pushkin 
is a gorgeous wildflower blooming in an 
alien field all its own. 

I like the poetry of Pushkin because it 
is simple without being unimaginative, 
and beautiful without being exaggerated. 
To me it does not seem flat, as Flaubert 
called it. And then I know I cannot 
gain its true value from mere transla- 
tions. I like the smooth harmony, the 
life and the emotion expressed in the 
flowing lines. I feel that there is some- 
thing to his poetry, not a careless string- 
ing of words blind-alley bound. Too, 
there is an intelligent modesty which 
too often is lacking in the high-flung 
lines of many poets. 

Pushkin is truthful. Russia’s Byron 
is not too sad, not too happy, just a poet 
in touch with life. His Russian eyes 
take in the whole world. I think he is 
a satisfying refuge. 


Books 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


FRANKENSTEIN 
By Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley 


This is a novel everybody seems to 
mention and nobody to read. One hears 
people constantly referring to a “Frank- 
enstein” that some one has created, a 
mechanical man which turns on its creator 
and destroys him. Anyone who says that 
has scarcely looked into the book. Frank- 
enstein is the name of the creator of the 
monster, not of the monster itself. 

Frankenstein was a lover of mankind, 
deeply sympathetic with the sorrows and 
pain of mortals. A student of natural 
science, he succeeded in creating a living 
being by mechanical means, and in bring- 
ing to it the vital spark of life—life that 
he believed would be free from the weak- 
ness and pain of the flesh. But the crea- 
ture he made had no soul. It was a blind 
and malignant monster and killed every- 
one Frankenstein loved and at last, in 
deadly pursuit of its maker, put an end 
to the “modern Prometheus”. All this is 
told with almost hypnotic power. 

When you think that this was the work 
of a twenty-one-year-old girl, it becomes 
even more extraordinary. She was the 
wife of the poet Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


ANGEL PAVEMENT 
By J. B. Priestley 


We know Mr. Priestley’s Good Com- 
panions better than we do what seems to 
me a finer novel, this study of a crafty, 
brutal adventurer in modern business, 
coming into the lives of a group of simple 
souls connected with a small firm in a 
small street in London, Angel Pavement, 
and taking advantage of their inherent 
belief that humanity is honest. 

This may sound as if it were a sad story, 
but it is not. A remarkable ability to see 
into the very hearts and souls of his 
people makes Mr. Priestley able to report 
a Saturday afternoon in the life of a hulk- 
ing boy and make it fascinating as an 
Arabian Night. He can take you into 
a tea-shop crowded with everyday people 
and get you so interested in what a wo- 
man you never heard of before is saying 
to her friend that you will feel personally 
aggrieved when the conversation is 
broken off. 

—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 





Correction 


We regret that in our Poetry 
Corner of March 6, 1937, the 
third stanza of C. Day Lewis’ 
poem was omitted. The third 
stanza is as follows: 


Why must I then unleash my brain 

To sweat after some revelation 

Behind the rose, heedless if truth 
maintain 

On the rose-bloom her station? 
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How To Keep Your 


Breaking In 
A New Car 


T is always a temptation to the inex- 
perienced driver to take a new car out 

on the road and “see what it can do.” 
That has ruined many cars which other- 
wise could have given years of splendid 
service. 

The life and condition of a car are 
largely dependent on the care it receives 
when new. Every new car must be 
“broken in”—not like a bucking bronco—but like the 
intricate, sensitive mechanism that it is. A car must 
be given utmost care during the first few thousand 
miles, until the parts gradually adjust themselves. 
Remember, the moving parts of a new car do not 
slide over each other as smoothly as they do later. 
The bearings have somewhat rougher surfaces; if 
moved too fast, they are likely to damage important 
parts. Be sure to follow implicitly the directions of 
the manufacturers on maximum speeds, lubrication, 
etc., during the first few hundred miles. This may 
save repair jobs later, and not only put money in 
your pocket, but give you a car of which you can be 
proud. 

The experienced driver, after breaking in a new 
car, sees to it that it is inspected regularly and kept 
in top condition. Never is the axiom “a stitch in 
lime saves nine” so true as it is in the case of a car. 
A timely repair may save many later, and frequently 
prevents the complete breakdown of a part. 


VP UP VA TP IP 


The amazingly widespread neglect of brakes is shown in the above diagram. 
Three out of five cars examined in a recent investigation needed better brakes. 


The Brakes 


First and foremost among parts where proper main- 
tenance is vital are the brakes. One cannot mention 
too often the necessity of: (1) using brakes care- 
fully; (2) inspecting brakes frequently. 

The good driver does not jam on his brakes sud- 
denly, with the resulting severe friction and wear on 
the linings. He tries to make his engine shoulder 
part of the task of slowing down his car. He takes 
his foot off the accelerator. He uses second or low 
gear wherever possible, particularly on steep hills. 
This saves the brake lining and drum and avoids 
repairs. If brakes are applied too frequently, stead- 
ily or suddenly, heat develops that is high enough to 


injure permanently the brake drum anj 
linings. When used carefully, on th 
other hand, brakes are sufficiently cooled 
by the air flowing over them, making fre 
quent relinings and repairs of the brake 
drum unnecessary. 

The good driver has his brakes tested 
at least every 3,000 miles. Minor adjug. 
ments frequently help preserve the lin 
ings. Sometimes it is found that the 
linings are exerting a slight pressure op 
the drum even when the pedal is not ap. 
plied. When this occurs, the brake is not 
only receiving unnecessary wear, but is 

forcing the engine to work harder and consume mor 
fuel. 
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The above diagram shows the basic principles of the Operation of the clutch. 
The better a driver understands how the clutch operates, the more likely kt 
is to use it correctly. 


The Clutch 


The clutch is one of those vital parts of the car 
which can easily be damaged, but which can be kept 
in splendid condition if the driver develops the habit 
of using it properly. 

When shifting gears always be sure the clutch pedal 
is pushed all the way down, so that the clutch discs 
(which turn with the transmission) will be entirely 
free of the flywheel (which turns with the engine), 
otherwise they will be scraped and receive unneces 
sary wear. For the same reason, a good driver keeps 
his foot off the clutch when driving—he doesn’t “ride 
the clutch”—for even a slight pressure pulls the 
clutch discs a small distance apart, causing the sur 
faces to slip and fail to grip tightly; they rub and 
scrape each other, causing damaging wear on the dises 
and eventually a breakdown of the clutch mechanism 


Illustrations from Chrysler Sales Division, Chrysler Corporation; Pontiac Motor Company; and 
National Council of Surety and Casualty Underwriters. No. 6, “Skill in Driving,” will appear May 15th. 
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DRIVING 


Car In Condition 


Always release the pedal slowly. If 
it is allowed to snap back quickly, the 
two sets of discs come in sudden con- 
tact with each other, the car jumps for- 
ward and the engine slows down with a 
jerk. This causes a severe strain on 
clutch, engine, transmission, drive shaft 
and rear axles. By releasing the clutch 
pedal slowly, you permit the clutch 
dises to engage each other gradually, 


Spark Plugs 


If the points of the spark plug are 
too far apart or too close together, or 
covered with oil or carbon, a spark may 
not be produced. As a result, the gas 
charge will not be ignited and no power 
stroke will be developed. A _ single 
faulty spark plug of this kind can waste 
as much as 10% of your gasoline. That 


ip c etely until they Keep your car well lubricated at is why careful drivers never neglect 
and not te grip compl y. P all times, following carefully the their spark lugs: they have pe 
are running at almost identical speeds. recommendations of the manu- I piugs; ) 


facturer. cleaned regularly and kept in proper 


Lubrication 


A car, like any other machine with 
moving parts, would deteriorate very 
rapidly indeed without proper lubri- 
cation. Even the smoothest looking 
parts of a car, such as the surfaces of 
a piston, actually have microscopically 
sharp edges, valleys, etc. These sur- 
faces must be held apart, otherwise 


adjustment. 


Washing and 
Polishing 


A good driver should know how to 
wash and polish a car properly. If 
your car is simply dusty, a clean, dry 
cloth will brighten it up. If the car 


° : . ss This never happens to careful es a — . ° ° 
they would grind against each other, fe gy es ap ll ta is very dirty, or muddy, wash it with 


- EE). ee i keeps his radiator filled to the cold water, and dry with chamois or 
causing considerable damage in a short po lg Ao yen yea deta i } 


time. They must slide over each other constant temperature in the a soft cloth. Always use cold water. 


smoothly, and to do this they require 
proper lubrication. 

Practically every moving part of an 
automobile must be oiled or greased. 
The engine, particularly, must be lu- 
bricated well, because its moving parts 
travel at very high speeds. Transmis- 
sion gears, springs, steering gear and 
axles also need lubricating, and the 
careful driver sees to it that they re- 
ceive it regularly, in the manner di- 
rected by the manufacturer’s chart. 


engine. 


And never wash a car in the direct 
rays of a hot sun. If the car has been 
in the sun, wait until the sheet metal 
surfaces are cool before washing. If 
the car is extremely dirty, and looks 
a little dull even after washing, a small 
amount of good polish will bring back 
the original lustre. Be sure to rub the 
polish on lightly until dry, for if damp 
areas are left they may collect dust. 
To remove tar or road oil use any of 
the standard brands of tar remover. If 


Tests have shown that one faulty the tar has hardened into lumps, soften 


spark plug can waste 10% of 


your gasoline. 


Cooling System your spark plugs! 


The engine cannot operate smoothly and without 
damage unless the cooling system is kept in good 
order. The supply of water should be checked fre- 
quently, and during winter months the radiator should 
be furnished with an anti-freeze solution, which pre- 
vents the water from freezing and bursting the pipes 
or water jacket. At the end of winter, the anti-freeze 
solution should be drawn off and the radiator flushed. 


The Battery 


Batteries should be checked regularly. The tops 
of the battery plates should always be covered with 
distilled water and frequently replenished. To pre- 
vent corrosion, which eats away connections, the battery 
terminals should be kept clean, and vaseline or special 
battery grease compounds should be placed on them. 
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Don't weglett it first by using either lard, butter or 
gasoline, but be sure the gasoline con- 
tains no coloring matter or Ethyl] fluid. 
To clean windows or windshield, use a clean linen 
cloth. Linen has a special property which makes it 
ideal for removing dirt or grease from glass. If the 
glass is extremely dirty, use warm water in which a 
little household ammonia has been mixed. 


The good driver takes as much pride in the appearance of his car as he does 
in its performance. He knows how to keep it “well groomed.” 
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FOLLOWING the FILMS 


ELEPHANT BOY. (Presented by Alex- 
ander Korda. Directed by Robert 
Flaherty. A London Film Produc- 
tion, distributed by United Artists.) 


Every now and then a picture comes 
along without any tremendous ballyhoo 
and turns out to be completely re- 
warding and something you’ve been 
waiting for. Elephant Boy is one of 


these, and for several good reasons. In 
the first place, the film is based on 
Kipling’s immortal Toomai of the Ele- 
phants and it has been adapted to the 
screen by John Collier who must have 
loved the Jungle Books too much to take 


liberties with the story. It has been 
changed, but not to hurt. The spirit 
of the story of the boy who saw the 
elephants dance has been miraculously 
preserved and the plot itself pointed up 
in a way even Kipling couldn’t have 
objected to. In fact it’s a pity Kipling 
couldn’t have seen this film. 

The picture was directed by Robert 
Flaherty’s sure hand and if any of 
you saw his Man of Aran, or Nanook, 
or Moana of the South Seas, you know 
what a flair has Mr. Flaherty for get- 
ting the feeling of people and country 
down on celluloid. (The film was made 
in the Mysore jungle.) Then there are 
the actors themselves. It’s hard to tell 
which of the two leading réles is better 
played—you'll have to choose between 
the very large elephant Kala-Nag, and 
the very small (knee-high-to-an-ele- 
phant) boy who plays the part of 
Toomai. 

Elephant Boy is decidedly not just 
another one of those “Bring "Em Back 
Alive” animal pictures full of fake and 
whimsey. The story of the boy Toomai 
who wanted above all else to become 
an elephant hunter is exciting and works 
itself and you up to a tremendous pitch 
before its satisfactory ending. In the 
film, Toomai is allowed to go along with 
his father, Big Toomai, and Kala-Nag 
on an elephant hunt because Petersen 
Sahib, the Englishman, takes a fancy 
to him. Things look pretty discourag- 
ing: the beaters have been unable to 
round up any wild elephants to run into 
the great stockade in the jungle. Peter- 
sen Sahib is definitely in the dumps, 
when things begin to happen that’ll 
make your pulse jump. After a terrify- 
ing incident in which Kala-Nag runs 
wild with grief and hurts.a man after 
Big Toomai has been killed by a tiger, 
Little Toomai and the elephant run 
away in the deep of night and find 
what no man has ever seen before— 
the elephants dancing. “One-two, one- 
two,” says Kipling “as steadily as trip- 
hammers. The elephants were stamping 
together now, and it sounded like a 
war-drum beaten at the mouth of a 
cave. The dew fell from the trees till 
there was no more left to fall, and the 
booming went on, and the ground rocked 
and shivered, and little Toomai put his 
hands up to his ears to shut out the 
sound.” Later, of course, comes the 
great drive, when the elephants are 
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herded back to the stockade and to their 
destiny as workers. 

It looks as if Sabu, the thirteen-year- 
old Indian boy who plays Little Toomai, 
has been born for the part. He takes 
to acting as casually as he does to ele- 
phants. He was, as a matter of fact, born, 
and reared among the elephants, and 
was a stable boy for the Maharajah of 
Mysore when the movie _ peopie 
found him. (As stable boy he re- 
ceived two rupees a month and 
a handful of rice a day.) He 
is now in London, working in 
another film. Kala-Nag (whose 
name in private life is Ira- 
vatha) is one of the largest 
elephants in captivity, and has 
been purchased by Julian 
Huxley as a present for the 
London Zoo. Presents, of 
course, should be _ properly 
packaged, and usually arrive 
in boxes. So did Iravatha 
arrive—in a crate in which 
he had travelled all the way 
from Mysore in Southern In- 
dia except for the three hun- 
dred and eight miles he 
walked because the narrow 
gauge railway was too narrow 
for him and the crate. We 
like to think of him in Lon- 





don now, drawing a pension of peanuts. 
It’s a pity he can’t have the comfort of 
seeing himself in Elephant Boy and of 
knowing that people—us for instance— 
honor him as a fine actor full of years 
and Asiatic dignity. We like to think 
of him as being contented in the zoo, but 
there’s a chance he’s mulling over in his 
mind the verse Kipling wrote about him 
in The Jungle Book: 
I will go out until the day, until the 
morning break, 
Out to the winds’ untainted kiss, 
the waters’ clean caress: 
I will forget my ankle-ring and snap 
my picket stake. 
I will revisit my lost loves, and 
playmates masterless! 


Above: Little Toomai on Kala-Nag, 
“a fine actor full of years and 
Asiatic dignity.”” Left: Close-up of 
Sabu, the 13-year-old Indian bey 


who plays Little Toomai. 


MICHAEL STROGOFF. (RKO Radio, 
Pandro S. Berman, Producer. Milton 
Rosmer, Director). 

When we say that Michael Strogof is 
a blood and thunder picture we don't 
mean just a little bit of blood and thu- 
der; we mean lots. You might argue that 
Jules Verne wrote the original book that 
way in which case we can only say that 
that doesn’t mean you have to read and 
like Jules Verne. Be that as it may, the 
piece never once impressed this reviewer 
as anything more than overdeveloped 
melodrama. In spite of this, two mem- 
bers of the cast turn in fine perfor- 
mances. Those two are Fay Bainter, as 
Michael’s mother, whose acting is a re- 
lief of understatement in a welter of 
emotions which are made to run the 
gamut and back again; and Akim Tami- 
roff, who is our favorite villain of the 
year. (Remember him in The General 
Died at Dawn?) The big fighting se- 
quences (Tartar hordes, fierce and cruel) 
were taken from a film made in Europe 
last year in which Anton Walbrook was 
also the hero. (He plays the part of 
Michael Strogoff here.) These scenes 
have been interposed expertly into the 
new movie and serve to give it an all 
of geographic authenticity. 

Worst and most ridiculous bit of tink- 
ering with original story: Introduction 
of comedy element in the persons d 
Eric Blore and Edward Brophy as for- 
eign correspondents. These two are not 
a bit funny in their rdéles. 
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STREET. (RKO. Produced 
Fe Pandro Berman; directed by 

George Stevens.) 

Sir James Barrie writes very little 
these days, but it was once his regular 
custom to dash off sentimental comedies 
of innocent romance. It was also the cus- 
tom for his audiences to enjoy a good 

cry as soon as the lovers, usually 
a noble but rather thick-headed male 
and a demure but really very clever 
lass, unwound their humorous tangles. 
This situation was always adorned by 
Mr. Barrie with lines so deft that every- 
one was pleased and grateful. 

Quality Street, with Katherine Hep- 
purn and Franchot Tone, is based upon 
one of these Barrie plays. The spectacle 
of Miss Hepburn, fluttering in fear lest 
she lose her lover through an excess of 
propriety, or lest she win him by a bold 
flirtation, sets up a warm red glow in- 
side. It is even more warming to observe 
the minor panics of Miss Fay Bainter 
or the abandoned leers of Cora Wither- 
spoon as the cook. As for Franchot Tone, 
he is as broad-shouldered as ever. Only 
the contortions of Eric Blore’s mouth 
failed to live up to their usual expres- 
siveness. 

A play that is as far divorced from 
reality as this one always gains in cre- 
dibility as it is shifted to a remote 
historical era. When it chooses the time 
of the Napoleonic wars, it also gains by 
the use of costumes, minuets, and fur- 
nishings of the period, which, on the 
whole, are a good show in themselves. 





“Nat 7 FIRE OVER ENGLAND. (London 
on Films released through United Art- 


ists. Produced by Erich Pommer; 
directed by William K. Howard.) 
Fire Over England is a swashbuckling 
Radio, cloak and sword drama full of people 
Milton with pretty speeches upon their lips and 
stiff ruffs around their necks. This is 
ogof is right enough, because the film deals with 
e don't sixteenth century England, and the de- 
1 thun- feat of the Spanish Armada by Good 
ue that Queen Bess’ navy. 
ok that Historical films need not be dull like 
av that old-fashioned history textbooks, and film 
ad and producers have shown many times in 
= recent years how exciting and entertain- 
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viewer ing history can be made to flicker upon 
veloped the screen. But after sitting through 
, mem- Fire Over England in the sumptuous 
perfor- comfort of Radio City Music Hall, we 
nter, a8 decided that what the film needs is a 


com lot more fire. Oh, there’s plenty real 
Iter of fire in the form of leaping flames when 
mo the English burn the Armada, but the 
‘Tani way the film smoulders along suggests 
of the nothing more than smoke. Maybe it’s 
Ceneral the fault of the scenario, although Cle- 
ing se- mence Dane usually is not to blame 
il when one of her stories falls flat on the 
Europe @ ‘Sefeen. And the cast cannot be held to 
ok we blame; for the most part they do a good 
vert of job, notably Raymond Massey as the 
" scenes Spanish King Philip, Laurence Olivier 
ato the as the dashing young hero, and Morton 
an é Selten as Burleigh. We suspect that if 
Flora Robson had sounded and acted 
.f tink more like Queen Elizabeth instead of 
duction just looking like her, the whole picture 
onal would have taken on more vitality. 
as fore It is too bad that the producer missed 
ery fire on this one, because it is the type 
of film we like to see succeed. Better 
luck next time. 
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WHO’S WHO IN THE NEWS 


HE’S NOT BLUSHING 


Eight days before President Roosevelt 
asked Congress for the power to enlarge 
the Supreme Court, Democratic Senator 
Henry F. Ashurst of 
Arizona was busy 
ridiculing the idea 
that such a proposal 
might be made by 
the President. Then 
the Chairman of the 
Senate Judiciary 
Committee found 
that proposal 
dumped in his lap. 
But Senator Ashurst 

za did not blush and 
ASHURST say, “Is_my face 
red?” The tall, 
quick-witted but well-mannered West- 
erner remarked: “I never let what I said 
yesterday bind me today. No Senator 
can change his mind quicker than I. 
There can be no doubt that I have my 
full share of faults,” he continued calmly. 
“I suffer from cacoetes loquendi, a mania 
or itch for talking. But there never has 
been super-added to these vices of mine 
the withering and embalming vice of 
consistency.” 

Since many politicians like to forget, 
or bury, today what they said yesterday, 
Senator Ashurst’s frankness is refreshing. 
His ability to smile, coupled with a keen 
mind and a ready tongue in debate, have 
made him one of the most respected 
members of the Senate. “What is the 
greatest thing in your public life?” he 
was asked once. “Ability to control my 
temper and the realization that this is a 
comic world,” he replied. 

But though Senator Ashurst can and 
will eat his words, there is one promise 
he made that he has not been forced to 
forget. In 1884, when a ten-year-old 
schoolboy, he wrote into his blue-backed 
speller these words—“Henry Fountain 
Ashurst, United States Senator.” 





HOLDING THE LINE 


In 1905 a compactly built fellow by the 
name of Edward Burke was a star left 
tackle and captain of the Beloit College 
football team. To- 
day, Senator Ed- 
ward Burke of 
Nebraska, still com- 
pactly built by reg- 
ular exercise at 
golfing and bowling, 
is providing stern 
opposition for Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s 
plan to enlarge the 
Supreme Court. 

Burke was elect- 
ed to the Senate as - BURKE 
a Democrat in 1935, 
defeating Charles W. Bryan, brother of 
William Jennings Bryan, Nebraska’s 
Democratic presidential candidate in 1896. 
But though Burke is a newcomer, he has 
been rallying other Democratic Senators 
against the Court plan. He also finds 
himself in opposition to Nebraska’s famed 
Independent Senator, George William 
Norris. 

Senator Burke’s campaign for the Sen- 
ate was boosted when President Roose- 





velt used his definition of the New Deal” 


in a speech at Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
“The ‘New Deal,’” Burke said, “is an old 
deal—as old as the earliest aspirations of 
humanity for liberty and justice and 
good life. . . .”. Burke, however, has 
shown a lack of sympathy for much of 
the New Deal during his two years in 
the Senate. 

He opposed the Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act, the Wagner Act, the Guffey 
Coal Act, and both the 1935 and 1936 
tax bills. He favored the President’s 
veto of the soldier bonus, voted for the 
World Court, the $4,800,000,000 work re- 
lief bill, and fought for the Wagner- 
Costigan anti-lynching bill against South- 
ern Senators. 















? SOCIAL STUDIES 
iGnpesls 


NEWS PRINT TO FIT 

“All I know is what I read in the 
papers,” Will Rogers used to say. It was 
the American translation of G. B. 
Shaw’s Irish epigram,’ that the press 
exists to misinform the public. How 
little the public trusts the papers is 
demonstrated in a sixteen-page supple- 
ment published by The New Republic 
with its issue of March 17th. 

Of course, people believe the weather 
reports, the baseball scores, the stock 
quotations, and the movie advertise- 
ments; but it appears that not many pay 
attention to the news or editorials. 

During the election last fall, news- 
papers with 71% of the circulation in 
our fifteen largest cities fought bitterly 
against Roosevelt. He won 69% of the 
votes in those same cities. 

Even more papers today oppose the 
Supreme Court reform asked by the 
President. The Institute of Public 
Opinion finds that the voters are about 
evenly divided on the Roosevelt court 


program. 


Saying that newspapers are owned 
and managed for the most part by men 
with large property interests which 
they protect according to the ideas of 
conservative business men, The New 
Republic shows why the press dis- 
agrees so extensively with its readers. 
It suggests further that the growing 
labor movement may influence pub- 
lishers to pay more respect to popular 
sentiment without forfeiting their tra- 
ditional freedom or independence. 

Meanwhile, the quotations in this 
supplement, showing how news was dis- 
torted and misrepresented during the 
presidential election campaign, makes it 
difficult to accept the opinion of the 
average newspaper editor on the court 
issues. 

That many arguments of these editors 
are valid and respectable is not to be 
questioned. The study of the press by 
The New Republic suggests simply that 
the publishers, in honest zeal for their 
cause, have neglected to give a fair 
amount of publicity to the arguments, 
which may be equally valid and re- 
spectable, for court reform. 

The major source of worry here is 
not what is going to happen to the 
New Deal or to the Supreme Court. 


Rather, students must ask themselves, 


what is happening to the newspapers. 
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Whose Birthday? 


(Famous Anniversaries ) 
April 3 
WASHINGTON 
IRVING 

(1783-1859) Amer- 
ican essayist, humor- 
ist, and historian. 
Author, Rip Van 
Winkle, Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow. First 
American author to 
receive wide Euro- 
pean acclaim. 

April 4 
GRINLING 
GIBBONS 

(1648-1721) Master 
wood carver to the 
crown of England. 
Designed and carved 
choir stalls, St. Paul’s, 
London, and orna- 
mental woodwork in 
library, Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

April 5 
SIR JOSEPH 
LISTER 

(1827-1912) English 
surgeon. By applying 
Pasteur’s theories as 
to causes of infectious 
diseases he introduced 
antiseptic treatment 
and advanced sur- 


gery. 

April 6 
TIMOTHY COLE 
(1852-1931) Ameri- 

can wood engraver. 
His reproductions of 
great European paint- 
ings appeared in 
Scribner's and _ the 
Century Magazine in 
the days before 
photo-engraving. 


April 7 
WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH 


(1770-1850) Gifted 
English poet. His 
early work did much 
to rid English poetry 
of the stilted artifi- 
ciality of eighteenth 
century diction. 


April 8 
ALBERT I 


(1875-1934) King 
of the Belgians. Most 
noted for his heroic 
stand against Ger- 
many. Remained at 
head of army 
throughout World 
War. 

April 9 
FRANCOIS 
RABELAIS 

(Died) 

(1494? -1553) French 
philosopher, writer, 
and physician. Cele- 
brated for his extrav- 
agant satires, Gar- 
gantua and Pantag- 

5 ruel. 
(Portraits by Samuel Nisenson) 


Student 


Spain—Pro Rebel 


Dear Sir: 

Your article “Spotlight on Spain,” 
which appeared in the February 6 issue 
of the Scholastic, was one which is in- 
excusable in the light of the fact that it 
is based on falsehoods. 

The subtitle reads: “The Facts About 
The Spanish Civil War Told In a Nut- 
shell.” May I disagree with you? The war 
in Spain is not a Civil War in the first 
place—it is Spain fighting the aggres- 
sive, foreign Third Internationale. True, 
the Catholics have placed their trust and 
allegiance in General Franco, but they 
have done so, not as property holders, 
but as true Spanish citizens. 

Rev. Jaime Castiello, S. J., acknowl- 
edged authority on the history of Spain 
and its backgrounds, declared in a re- 
cent article, “General Franco Leads His 
Legions Not Against but for a Govern- 
ment,” which appeared in the February 
issue of The Queen’s Work, a St. Louis 
Catholic monthly: 

“The traditional and conservative party 
sinned in that they allowed the workers 
(in Spain) to become dehumanized. They 
committed the universal sin of economic 
liberalism.” 

Let us take the situation point by 
point: 

1. The rebels attacked the Govern- 
ment, not because they were dissatisfied 
with curtailed privileges, but because the 
Leftist Government no longer protected 
them as citizens. 


2. It is untrue to say that all Catholics 
are Fascists. Neither General Franco 
nor General Mola have been members of 
a Fascist party. Fascists are few and 
unpopular. 


3. Mother Church cares for her chil- 
dren spiritually and temporally, but not 
to the point of government control. 


4. There is no recognized Catholic 
party in Spain approved by the Pope. 


Considering the correct facts, your 
article is unjustified in its attack. Give 
“justice where justice is due,” and it 
most certainly is needed in the Spanish 
situation. 

—Irene Jost 
St. Michael Central High School 


Chicago, Illinois. 


(See again “Getting at the Truth in 
Spain,” March 13, Scholastic. Scholastic 
has warned its readers all year that the 
strict censorship of news within the war 
zone has given rise to all manner of 
conflicting stories about the Spanish war. 
Conclusions generally agreed upon by 
the majority of news correspondents one 
day may be completely disrupted with- 
in twenty-four hours by different and 
contradictory news stories leaking 
through another section of the lines. Our 
only possible course is to examine care- 
fully every available source of news and 
objectively report our findings from 
week to week. In the meantime, we wel- 
come all points of view.—Ed.) 


Students are invited to have their say in 
this department. Letters about prob. 
lems of high school students are 
cially welcome. Letters should be con. 
fined to 300 words. Letters Published 
here do not necessarily represent the 
editorial views of Scholastic, 


Spain—Pro Loyalist 
Dear Forum: 

In answer to the letter of Coline 
Loughlin which appeared in the Marc 
6th issue I have a few opinions which | 
would like to state. 

In this article about the affairs of 
Spain it was stated: (1) that the Unite 
States should keep neutral and that m 
help whatsoever be given to the country 
that is fighting with every drop of blood 
against the iron hand of Fascism; (2) 
that the youth and wealth of America 
be stopped from going to help this coun. 
try win. Or in other words “let them 
fight it out by themselves.” 

Spain needs help! And it must get 
it! The fate of Spain is a prophecy of 
the fate of the world. If the Rebels of 
Spain should win, this battle of Fascism 
against Liberty will have gone one step 
farther towards making the world a 
world of Fascism, the worst form of goy- 
ernment ever to be given to the world, 
Before House members, Representative 
John T. Bernard, Farmer-Laborite o 
Minnesota, said “we broke a precedent of 
150 years for the first time in our history, 
We placed an embargo against a friendly 
democratically-elected government.” 

The people of Germany and the people 
of Italy have sat right down and co- 
sented to be ruled in an unlawful way. 
Spain was the only country to stand and 
say, “Queremos libertaz!” (we want 
liberty) and the theme “No Pasaran!” 
(they shall not pass). They are fighting 
with small guns and stones against the 
great war machines of the Rebels. If 
the government forces of Spain win they 
will teach the world a lesson—that not 
all the world is asleep to their rights 
But if Spain loses, as I have said before, 
the whole world slowly, but surely wil 
turn Fascist. 

The U. S. should try to help demo- 
cratic Spain instead of helping the 
Rebels as it is doing indirectly. Yes, it 
is true that the U. S. has signed the 
neutrality law and will send no food o 
manufactures of any kind to Spain, but 
it is sending these goods to Italy and 
Germany who in turn (because they also 


‘have signed the neutrality law) 


them to Portugal, which has left its doors 
open (that is, it has not signed any agree 
ment) for the Rebel forces of Spain 
Although the government forces @ 
Spain are receiving a little help from 
some worthy Italians and Germans 
have escaped from their country to he 
the people of Spain win their liberi, 
Spain will need a lot more help 
democratic nations if it is to live, sol 
us not say anything that will hurt Spat 
ish Democracy in the least way. J 
member Spain is not only fighting i 
herself, but for me and you! : 
The people on the government for 
of Spain defending Madrid are 
for liberty. 
—Emerita Trueba, 
Spaulding H. S. 
Barre, Vermont. 
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Art in America 
(Concluded from page 11) 


prominent citizens of new America lived 
in their lordly Georgian mansions, car- 
ried on business in great Roman count- 
ing houses, worshipped in Gothic 
meeting-houses, and were buried in 
Romanesque mausoleums, the “architec- 
ture” of the poor was nothing more than 
“packing-box housing.” In the 1870's, 
1880’s and later, tens of millions of 
Americans lived in dark hovels and un- 
healthy tenement slums—a disgrace to 
any civilized nation. 

In the meantime the truly honest imag- 
inative American “artist” was also 
crushed. Some artists were lured en- 
tirely away from their work to plunge 
into the orgy of “building” that was con- 
quering the continent. Two good ex- 
amples of these were Robert Fulton and 
Samuel F. B. Morse. As young men, 
both had been painters of promise; but, 
both were persuaded to give up painting 
and become inventors and practical busi- 
ness men. Fulton invented one of the 
first submarines and the first really 
commercial American steamboat; Morse, 
as you know, invented the telegraph. 

Others who tried to keep their integ- 
rity and write, or paint, or build honestly 
and imaginatively were crushed because 
the people of wealth would not buy their 
products. Some of them starved and 
actually died young because of insuf- 
ficient food; for example—Edgar Allan 
Poe, the poet and short story writer, 
and Stephen Crane, the author of Maggie 
and of The Red Badge of Courage. Finally 
most of those who could have been 
really creative artists were compelled to 
take menial jobs at mere pittances to 
keep alive. Witness Herman Melville, 
the great author of Moby Dick and 
Typee, who had to give up creative writ- 
ing and become a clerk in the United 
States Custom House. Others were 
forced to write, build, paint, design and 
model only on the lines that their rich 
and uncomprehending masters of capital 
could understand. Still others were 
ignored and died in near poverty; wit- 
ness the great poet, Walt Whitman, the 
great economic scientist, Thorstein Veb- 
len, the profound philosopher, Charles 
Peirce. 

As a.result, in this “Gilded Age” we 
got dishonest and imitative art. 


Then the Creative Artist 
Found Himself 


Even before the frontier was closed 
a few great spirits did succeed in lift- 
ing themselves above this competitive 
world of “building bigger and better,” to 
serve our country as creative artists. A 
few, like Ralph Waldo Emerson and 
Henry Thoreau, wrote great American 
poetry and prose. A few saw the im- 
portance of building truly original 
‘‘American’”’ architecture, painting 
“American” pictures, making “American” 
furniture and costumes, and engaging 
in other truly American crafts. One by 
one, especially after 1870, these great 
Americans began honestly and imagina- 
tively to portray the real life that was 
growing in America. 
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Perhaps the greatest of all was Walt 
Whitman who, in 1855, . collected his 
poems into a book called Leaves of 
Grass. Publishers were not interested 
in his book, so Whitman, a poor printer, 
set the type and printed the little book 
with his own hands. As the years passed 
Whitman wrote more and more poems 
about America and the American. He 
added them to Leaves of Grass and re- 
printed the kook. Gradually more and 
more people begin to understand that 
here was a truly great American poet. 

By 1900, young poets and novelists, 
painters and sculptors and architects 
were greatly influenced by Whitman 
to make true pictures of American life. 
Louis Sullivan, as early as the 1880's, 
was planning and erecting honest imag- 
inative American buildings. Isadora 
Duncan became the first great dancer, 
not only of America, but of the entire 
western world. Writers like Stephen 
Crane and Theodore Dreiser, Car! Sand- 
burg, Vachel Lindsay, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, Robert Frost, Van Wyck Brooks 


and Waldo Frank read Whitman and Were 
helped to see how to speak as 
creative American artists. Young 
writers like Eugene O‘Neill, with de. 
signers like Robert Edmond Jones, Lee 
Simonson, Norman Bel Geddes, and 
other workers created an honest Ameri. 
can theatre. Alfred Stieglitz in Photog. 
raphy, and other leaders in the fine 
arts like Robert Henri, Georgia O'Keeffe 
John Marin, Alfeo Faggi, and others pro- 
duced fine honest American Painting 
and sculpture. And there were Many 
other examples. 

All in all, after 1900 a real revolution 
took place in the arts in our changj 
America. The artists did begin to fing 
his true place in American life. [It is, 
of course, impossible even to outline 
here the important events. In the next 
two articles in this series I shall try to 
do that; dealing with architecture, crafts 
and the fine arts in the next one, and the 
new theatre including the dance, music 
and poetry in the concluding one. 








Al Fresco Music 
(Concluded from page 9) 


much more effective was the oriental 
pomp of the return of Rhadames with 
his train of prisoners and booty out of 
Ethiopia. Unfortunately that treacherous 
Alpine wind, the mistral, which blows 
three days without ceasing, accompanied 
this opera, and lent many a touch of 
unexpected humor. Among other mis- 
haps, the throne was overturned into 
the Nile, dust caused havoc with the 
singers’ breathing, and funniest of all 
was the orchestra. The men had to 
wear hats, and that incongruous display 
of headgear was memorable—the con- 
cert-master in a black derby, the harpist 
in a new stiff straw, and the flutist in a 
panama. It was difficult to shift our 
American minds from hats to the score, 
but the music did survive and was 
magnificent. 

A few days later when the wind sub- 
sided, in nearby Orange came a per- 
formance of Gluck’s “Orpheus and Eu- 
rydice” which could hardly be equalled 
for perfection in the best opera house. 
The town that night was policed by 
negro soldiers, French colonials, in red 
pantaloons and fez. As we _ passed 
through the dark narrow streets we 
could easily imagine ourselves in a Ro- 
man town. Suddenly we came upon the 
square, one corner of which is_ the 
ominous wall of the Roman theater. 
Within and without it has been stripped 
of its marble facing and statues, and is 
now overgrown with vines and grass. 
Doves nest in the niches. Only the seats 
have been restored. The stage is a 
simple board platform grown around 
with pine and fig trees. Properties were 
primitive, merely a stone bench and a 
sacrificial altar on a simple pedestal. 
The singers were as beautiful as Greek 
statues and sang well. The ballet was 
as it should be, a pantomimic link be- 
tween the dramatic declamation of the 
singers. Gabriel Pierne directed, and I 
learned but recently that Georges Bar- 
rere was the solo flutist. As Orpheus 


entered the underworld, with the 

of the furies red fire exploded in all the 
niches and crevices of the back stage 
wall and the wings, frightened doves 
flew from their nests and bats beat 
wildly about the air. The effect was 
probably well calculated but neverthe. 
less a surprise and overwhelming. 

America has made vast strides in pre- 
senting orchestral programs under the 
stars. More than twenty years ago 
Pittsburgh was pioneering on the law 
at Hotel Schenley, and these concerts 
have been revived during the past two 
summers. They are modest in com- 
parison with New York’s Stadium 
where ballet, opera and orchestra all 
are equally successful. 

More impressive still is music at the 
“Sky Club” at the municipal airport 
Built on a knoll of one of Allegheny 
County’s high hilis, it is fenced about 
so that one sees no landmark, only sky. 
Last summer a magnificent lightning 
storm came as_ accompaniment to 
“Orpheus in Hades” and the “Ride of 
the Valkyries.” Arriving planes added 
interest. On the other hand rain played 
havoc several nights. 

America is also becoming “choral con- 
scious,” as we are wont to put it. Many 
newspapers have _ been encouraging 
choral jubilees for out-of-door competi- 
tive singing. These events have given 
music a tremendous impetus in a large 
radius of the paper’s circulation. In 
Chicago the jubilees have been great 
according to best standards of showman- 
ship as well as musical interest. The 
singing of large Negro choral groups i 
each case proved the thrilling event of 
the program, and congenial soloists like 
John Charles Thomas added not a little 
dignity to what might otherwise have 
been thought of only in a picnic spirit 

Perhaps we in America shall neve 
reach the standard set by Europeai 
festivals, but in America we are singing 
and playing to a music-hungry 
which becomes with time a discriminat 
ing public. With our enthusiasm I 
not like to prophesy what the goal Wi 
be. 
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TWO separate competitions, 
sponsored by the Fisher Body 
Craftsman’s Guild, for boys 
between the ages of 12 and 19 
years inclusive—enroll today! 


Have you ever thought how won- 
derful it would be to design auto- 
mobiles? Haven’t you sometimes 
thought, when your Dad takes you 
to the Auto Show, “Bet I could 
design a snappier car!” 

Maybe you can! Who knows? Any- 
way, here’s your chance to find out. 
And to have a lot of fun while 
you're doing it. And maybe win a 
wonderful award besides. 


A New Competition 


If you’re a boy who likes to make things 
with his hands, you’ve undoubtedly heard 
of the Napoleonic Coach Competition 
sponsored each year for the past 6 years 
by the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild. 
That’s a wonderful competition where 
boys make replicas of an old-time coach 
such as was used in the days of Napoleon. 


This year, in addition to that competition, 
there’s to be another one, a-new one, a 
competition where you can start from 
“seratch” and just let your own ideas de- 
cide what you make. 


This new competition is called the Model 
Car Design Competition and the idea is 
to make a model of the kind of car you’d 
like to build if you were a real honest-to- 
goodness automobile designer. 


It’s Easy 


Naturally, you don’t have to worry about 
the “insides” of the car—the things “that 
make the wheels go ’round.” That’s a job 
for engineers. 


So you make your model out of some 
solid material. Maybe you'll whittle and 
chisel it out of wood. Or model it’ from 
some other material that will stand han- 
dling and judging, just so long as you 

ign a miniature model of what you 
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BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 


{un Educational Foundation sponsored by General Motors 


ENERAL MOVORS BUILDING e DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


BOYS e e here’s your chance to 
DESIGN AUTOMOBILES 


—and try for one of these 922 Awards that 
total 80,000 in Scholarships, Cash and Trips 


think a modern automobile should look 


like. 


We Help You! 


Now of course, there are certain propor- 
tions which should be maintained. Be- 
sides, you want your car to be smart—not 
just freakish. So, when you enter this com- 
petition, you get, free, a full set of Guild 
drawings and specifications that will help 
you get a good start on your model. 


TWO Competitions 


A lot of boys have entered the Napoleonic 
Coach Competition in previous years and 
want to try again. So, that competition is 
being held again this year. 


But this other competition—zthe Model 
Car Design Competition is brand new this 
year. You can enter either competition 
you want to. 


If you are over 12 years of age and were 
not yet 16 on September Ist, 1936, you be- 
long in the “Junior Division.” 


If » .u are over 16 years and were not yet 
20 on September Ist, 1936, you belong in 
the “Senior Division.” 


That’s only fair—to give the younger fel- 
lows an equal chance with the older chaps 
—because in each Division there is an 
equal number of awards totaling 
the exact same amount. And that 
holds good for both competitions. 


$80,000 in Awards 


In all, the two competitions carry 
a total of 922 individual awards 
worth, all together, $80,000. 
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Think of it! Four College Scholarships 
worth $5000 each, plus 882 cash awards 
varying all the way from $100 apiece down 
to $25—for boys in every state of the 
Union and the District of Columbia. To 
say nothing about 36 trips to the 1937 
Guild Convention, with all expenses paid. 
922 awards in all! 


Here’s What to Do 


To enter either competition costs you not 
one penny. All you have to be is a boy be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 20, who lives in 
the United States. As soon as you enter 
either competition, we'll send you your 
Membership Card and Button, and a full 
set of Guild drawings and specifications— 
together with full details about all of the 
awards and the rules of the competitions. 


Mail the Coupon Today 


The more time you have the better chance 
you'll have. So don’t delay. Mail in the 
coupon today—and get started. 


“Maybe you will someday be the world’s 
leading designer of automobiles! Think 
how proud and happy you'll be! And 
maybe this competition will be your start- 
ing point! 

We hope so! Anyway, enter one of these 
competitions and find out. 


FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN'’S GUILD 
8-171 General Motors Bidg., Detroit, Michigan 


Gentlemen: Please enroll me in the Fisher Body Craftsman's 
Guild for 1937 in the 


) Model Car Design Competition. 
) Napoleonic Coach Competition. 


Also please send me my official membership card, button, 
and full instructions, free of charge. 


I was born on the....... Sg AS Ts eee 
Be sure to check the class in which you wish to be enrolled. 
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HALVES MOLDED BY AN 
EXCLUSIVE PROCESS 
FOR UNIFORM ACCURACY 


PATENTED V-JOINT, NO 
THICK OR THIN SPOTS 


BALL INFLATED BY AN 
EXCLUSIVE PROCESS 
WITH PURE NITROGEN 
TO PREVENT OXIDATION 
ANDO REDUCE DIFFUSION 





There’s a different fee/ to a Penn- 
sylvania. You'll notice it, first set. 
They're more finely balanced, more 
exactly uniform in speed and bounce, 
more accurate in flight. Your placing 
improves; you'll find yourself using 
more pace. 

) Exclusive center construction 
is one of the principal reasons for 
Pennsylvania's supremacy in play- 
ing qualities. A specially-woven wool 
felt cover, vulcanized on, is an- 
other reason; it gives marvelous ‘‘air- 
grip”, and sets new standards for 
playing life. And pressure-packing, 
originated by Pennsylvania, protects 
you from ever getting stale, ‘‘shelf- 
dead” stock. 

@Pennsylvanias /ift your game! 
They're America’s top-ranking tennis 
balls; ask for them by name! 


Pennsylvania 
TENNIS BALLS | 


Manufactured by 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RUBBER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA, INC. 
Jeannette, Penna 


Sold by the leading sporting 
goods dealers everywhere 


Volley and Smash 


HE chief weakness of most young 

tennis players is their inability to 
play the “aerial game”; that is, to master 
the two strokes which are used to play 
the ball before the ball touches the 
ground—the volley and the smash. 

Of the two, the volley is by far the 
more masterly shot, for it requires a 
finesse in execution not required of the 
smash. The smash is just what its name 
implies—a sledge-hammer blow of a 
set-up high at the net. Smashes are sure 
things, or should be; though, every ten- 
nis player knows only too well how un- 
happily the “sure thing” often ends. Let 
us look into the causes of failures in 
these strokes, first the smash; and, sec- 
ond, the volley. 


The Smash 


To smash a ball one must have a high 
ball to hit, either one that comes high 
and looping through the air (like a 
lob) or one that bounces very high. The 
closer it comes to the net the easier it is 
to make an accurate smash, because of 
the advantage of the angle. 

The chance to smash usually comes 
when you are at the net and your op- 
ponent sends up a high one in an at- 
tempt to lob it over your head. Often 
these lobs are short, and come down 


Smash by Keith Gledhill, Vines’ former:doubles partner. 
Gledhill having completed the shift of weight to his forward (left) foot. 


the net. This error occurs when the 
player attempts to make his smashstroke 
while still moving backward. 

He should first get under it, and, with 
the weight on the rear right foot as the 
racquet is drawn back, bring the racquet 
forward with a driving smash, shifting 
the weight to the ferward (left) foot as 
the ball is struck. If you are smashing 
from a point away from the net, it jg 
advisable to put some slice on the ball, 
just as you would for a natural-slice 
service. The slice will help you in con. 
trolling the direction of the smash. The 
smash is in most respects the same stroke 
as the hard service, and the racquet 
should make the little loop behind the 
head as it does in the service. In a 
later article we will say more about this, 

The volley is the same stroke as the 
chop, with the exception that the ball js 
taken in full flight near the net instead 
of on the rise in the back court. The 
same spin which is put on the ball with 
the chop is imparted with the volley, the 
purpose of the spin being to keep the 
ball down close to the ground after it 
hits, and also to make it break out to- 
wards the side of the court. 

There are several fundamental reasons 
why a great many volleys are incorrect, 
One is that in many cases the player 





Motion pictures for Scholastic by Owen Reed 


The pictures start with 
Note the 


little loop the racquet makes behind the head, just as in the service stroke. 


near the net or near the service line, 
rather than in the back court near the 
base-line. Of course, the back court 
is the ideal place to aim lobs, but 
many never reach there. But it fre- 
quently happens that the player at the 
net intending to smash has to retreat 
a few steps in order to get under the 
ball. In doing this he is likely to com- 
mit the error which, more than anything 
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else, causes smashes to find a grave in 


does not assume the correct position in 
making the shot. Either he does not g0 
in fast enough and is caught in mid- 
court, or he rushes in too impetuously 
and volleys with his racket almost 
top of the net. Both of these positions 
are wrong. The proper position is just 
about two yards away from the net. 

Another common fault is the tendency 
to drop the head of the racquet. The head 
of the racquet should be kept above the 
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PUT SOME ZIP 
INTO THE OLD GAME! 


@ Pep up your tennis this year by 
playing a racket that’s designed and 
used by champions—and made by 
Spalding! 
@ Spalding offers a complete line 
of tennis equipment—led by the 
famous Tilden Top-Flite . . . the 
_ Mercer Beasley racket . . . and the 
Spalding Tennis Ball, fuzzier and 
tougher than ever for 1937. 


Spalding 


TENNIS EQUIPMENT 

















AMAZING 
OFFER! 


FREE 


DUNLOP 
TENNIS 
Poke} 4 





See what 
you get: 


1 Major strokes by Vinnie Richards, 


former World’s Champion. 
2 Closeups of correct grips. 
3 Winning Court Strategy. 
4 Up-to-date rules of the game. 


Vinnie Richards 


@ Free tennis hints by one of the game’s masters. 
36 illustrations showing in detail how Vinnie Richards 
executes the major strokes. Tips on winning court 
tactics. 1937 tennis rules. Just what you need to 


start your game off right this 
Spring. All free if you act fast. 
Mail coupon for free copy today. 


Dunlop Tire and Rubber Co., Dept. 54 
Sheridan Drive, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Please send me my free copy of ‘‘Stroking with Vincent Richards’’. 

















wrist. The wrist should be “locked” as 
the ball comes into contact with the 
racket, and “unlocked” for a second to 
impart the cut. 

The position of the feet is another im- 
portant consideration. Lack of stability 
and balance has ruined as many volleys 
as probably any other fault. The body 
should be nearly parallel to the side 
line. A quarter turn toward the net is 
more nearly the correct angle. The 
player who makes his volleys while fac- 
ing the net squarely is inviting errors. 

There is much more to volleying, how- 
ever, than the correct execution of the 
stroke. To be a successful volleyer one 
must have the shots to go up to the 
net on, and he must also know when to 
go up. One of the most serious mistakes 
made by youngsters is to rush in blindly 
to the net. It is not enough to slam a 
hard service at your opponent or to hit 


a deep shot to his backhand, and then | 
If you are a phe- | 
nomenal server like Ellsworth Vines you | 
may get away with it, although many | 
times Vines comes to grief when he is | 


tear in pell-mell. 


not placing his service just where he 
wants it to go. 

Vincent Richards, one of the greatest 
volleyers the game has ever known, sel- 
dom goes to the net behind his service, 
and he seldom tries for an ace (win- 
ning point) 


serve is difficult to handle. 


“Nor do I go up on the first deep 
drive which I hit to my opponent’s 
backhand,” he says. “I try to work 
my opponent out of position for a 
finishing volley just as I try to work 
him out of position for a finishing 
drive. The job of working up an 
opening for a volley is an accumu- 
lative process, with a series of 
strokes paving the way gradually 
for your advance to the net for the 
kill. You must consider not only the 
depth and angle of your approaching 
shot, but your opponent’s position 
in the court, his speed of foot and 
stroke. 

“Rome was not built in a day, 
and a volley is not acquired over- 
night, any more than any other 
stroke in tennis is acquired without 
thoughtful consideration of the 
theory involved and hard and con- 
stant practice. If you will endeavor 
to maneuver your opponent out of 
position, and be on the alert to 
recognize the opportunity to advance 
to the net when it presents itself, 
you will have gone a long way to- 
ward acquiring what will prove to 
be one of your most valuable 
strokes.” 

s 

High school students looking for an 
inexpensive book on tennis instruction 
will find their money’s worth in “How 
to Play Lawn Tennis,” a 96-page paper- 
bound volume written by four of the 
world’s outstanding tennis players— 
Fred Perry, Bill Tilden, Wilmer Allison, 
and Henri Cochet. It is thoroughly 
illustrated with “movie-strip” pictures of 
these players in action, as well as many 
others, demonstrating all phases of the 
game. For this book send $.50 in coin or 
stamps to Scholastic Sports Editor, 250 
East 43 Street, New York City. Imme- 
diate delivery by parcel post, postpaid. 





on his return of service | 
when he is playing against a man whose | 
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@ Master stroke makers, from their own 
experience in the game, have put into 
Wilson Championship rackets the swing- 
ing balance, the stamina and the speed 


| that are needed to give acccuracy, brutal 
| power, and advantage in every shot. 
| There’s proof in the fact that the majority 
| of championships were won by leading 





| amateurs and professionals who staked 


their reputation on Wilson equipment. 
Depend on it for the needed advantage 
in close matches. 


PLAY THESE BIG SHOTS OF TENNIS 


Vines, Tennant, Ghost, Black Master, 
and other Wilson championship models, 
are the choice of champions. 


Restring with Wilson Championship Lamb Gut 


Wilson Championship Grade AA lamb 
gut is the strongest, best playing, longest 
lasting gut string ever put in a racket frame. 
It is produced in Wilson’s latest type scien- 
tifically equipped factory, by the Wilson 
exclusive method from carefully selected, 
finest quality lamb gut. Your dealer keeps 
it factory fresh in moisture-proof, hermet- 
ically sealed containers. 

Players d are retained 

on the Wilson advisory staff. 
WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Chicago, New York and Other Leading Cities 
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tx OY, I’m in love,” shouts 
B Romeo to the world in 
general, but to Ben in 
particular, as they walk home 
from school one glorious spring 
day, just made for young men’s 
fancies. 

“Phooey,” answers Benvolio, 
very much the Cynic. “I’ve 
heard that before.” 

“Well, maybe it isn’t love, but 
anyway I like her!” 

Right you are, Ben. Every- 
body’s heard it before, and 
everybody will hear it again if 
this old world keeps going 
round and round. Even if 
Romeo and Juliet, at the ripe 
young age of sixteen, aren’t 
thinking of the “happy ending” 
—marriage, a home and family, 
they at least are finding out 
that the preliminaries may be 
very beautiful. 

Neither Romeo nor Juliet 
would be quite bright if they 
failed to realize that dances 
and parties and dates often 
lead to more serious and per- 
manent relations. Young peo- 
ple seek the companionship of ' 
the opposite sex for the same 
reason that men and women 
do—because it adds sparkle 
and zest to life; and social 


’ 





Boy Dates Girl 


X. “By Yonder Blessed Moon” © 


By Gay Head 





an occasional goodnight kiss 
or holding hands is not going 
ruin anyone’s life. Too 
much analysis and too repres. 
sive a philosophy can puncture 
a harmless moment of happi- 
ness and overshadow what 











should be only a good time 
But the questions that any 
young person should think out 
a little beforehand are: how 
serious is love-making to be. 
come at this early stage, and 
is there any valid reason for 
restraint? 

The danger signal lies in the 
fact that the feeling which 
prompts petting is easily stim- 
ulated and not easy to control, 
Even if there is more than 
physical attraction, playing at 
love on a petting basis, no 
matter how exciting, is not the 
best foundation for relation- 
ships that lead to a_ happy 
marriage. The trouble is that 
when people start and stay on 
this light basis, their emotions 
become jumbled, they form 
ties that are undesirable but 
hard to break, and they spoil 
themselves for the time when 
the real thing comes along. 


Gone Are the Days 
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activities among high school 
girls and boys are the get-ac- 
quainted stage, where they 
learn what qualities they will 
demand for closer and more 
intimate relationships later on in life. 

It is silly to call any youthful inter- 
est “puppy love,” for only through a 
variety of acquaintances and friend- 
ships can boys and girls find out 
whether they have the basis for real 
and permanent attraction. Falling in 
love is one of the easiest things any- 
body can do, and when it’s a newly 
discovered experience, it has a natural 
glamour that makes it difficult for 
young people to distinguish the gen- 
uine article. Too often men and wo- 
men become confused in their views 
of the opposite sex because, at the be- 
ginning, they judged only by beauty 
or physical charm without regard for 
the more important elements of dis- 
position and temperament, intellectual 
interests and creative abilities, social 
and economic background, and ambi- 
tions. It’s all right to be as beautiful 
as Venus or as handsome as Apollo, 
but that isn’t enough, unless you’re 
willing to be statues or museum 
pieces. 


One and Only? 


It is also silly for Romeo and Juliet 
to take each other too seriously—too 
soon. He may be convinced, at the 
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means no lunches rest of week . . 


George Clark in N. Y. World-Telegram 
“Evening cost a lot more than I'd planned... 


was worth it.” 


moment, that she is the girl of his 
dreams: it may be thrilling to wear 
each other’s pins and rings, and to be 
known as “Romeo’s girl” or “Juliet’s 
steady,” but it is foolish to expect un- 
dying love and faithfulness at the age 
to enjoy popularity and to make many 
friendships. There are too many years 
ahead to grow tired of each other. 
Besides, most boys and girls want to 
do more than live in a whirl of “good 
times.” They want the good times (as 
who does not?) but they are also am- 
bitious for achievement in the real 
world. They want to be doctors or 
nurses, artists or actresses, scientists 
or business men or social workers. 
They want to be President—or the 
President’s secretary! These ambi- 
tions require time and study and 
concentration. of energy — things 
which do not mix very well with get- 
ting too absorbed in love-making. 
Sex is not an ugly word to be 
whispered behind closed doors, nor is 
its meaning an abnormality of which 
to be ashamed. The desire of boys 
and girls to be with each other and 
sometimes to engage in what is com- 
monly known as’ “petting” is the most 
natural thing in the world. After all, 


- that kiss 


There are passing fashions 
in conventions just as there 
are in styles of dress. In fhe 
day when young ladies con- 
cealed their legs (limbs to 
them) under a dozen petticoats, par- 
ental discipline was much stricter 
than today. A girl’s elderly chaperone 
was then as much a part of the occa- 
sion as the invitation to the dance, 
and man and maiden were never to 
be trusted alone together—no, never! 

Today Romeo and Juliet go to the 
movies, to dance, almost anywhere, 
without a chaperone, and there is not 
a raised eyebrow in sight. In the 
rumble seat or the living room they 
may indulge in necking or petting 
and there is often no one to put on 
the brakes—no one except themselves 
and their own sense of responsibility. 

The idea that a girl or boy must 
pet in order to be popular is a relic 
of yesteryear. “The Flaming Youth” 
of the days after the war, popularized 
in the Fitzgerald novels, and the “It” 
girls of the so-called “Jazz Age” be- 
long to another day. Girls and boys 
who are now coming of age must 
have more than kissable lips and a 
sophisticated technique to be popu- 
lar. Not that Juliet should be a shy 
little violet who shrinks at the touch 
of a hand, nor that she should go t0 
the other extreme and slap evely 
face that comes within nose length; 
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‘not that Romeo should stick to his 


corner forever, nor that he should 
always be blamed for being the 
aggressor. He may even have to use 
man-power to defend himself from 
the morning-glories that twine them- 
selves around any male they see! 
The old theory that the male sex im- 
pulse is stronger and less easily con- 
trolled is pretty well shot. Girls are 
as susceptible as boys and they are 
equally responsible for controlling the 
situation. Coquetry, after all, is the 
fox that leads the hounds on. Any 
girl who overplays the game of coy- 
ness and “come hither” has only her- 
self to blame if the boys take her 
literally. It is perfectly possible for 
young people today to be frank 
enough with each other to under- 
stand reasonable restraint. 


Streamline Model—1937 


Today popularity requires more 
than biological charm; it demands in- 
telligence and personality and poise. 
To be able to talk well about things 
that are going on, to be able to listen 
intelligently, to develop a sense of 
humor that knows when to laugh 
(and not to laugh at everything), to 
project an attractive personality 
through good manners, well-chosen 
clothes; to display good sportsman- 
ship, to be alive and glowing—these 
are the stuff that the “most populars” 
are made of. 

There is a happy medium for every 
Romeo and Juliet somewhere be- 


tween being a “hot shot” and a con- 
firmed prude. Nobody loves a polar 
bear, but no boy likes to date a girl 
who is always putting her arms 
around anything that wears trou- 
sers—anytime, anywhere. Girls like 
attention, but they get tired of sitting 
in cars and being “mauled.” 

Manners in love, like manners in 
other affairs of life, are compounded 
of kindness, consideration for others, 
and a moderation that knows when 
to exercise self-control. Civilized 
people have learned that excess in 
anything is neither seemly nor, in the 
long run, satisfying. A savage may 
stuff himself greedily and publicly 
with raw meat, and nobody in his 
environment cares. But a person who 
did this at a twentieth-century din- 
ing table would never get invited 
back. The sparkle of life is to be 
found in pleasant companionships, in 
work and active play, in games, read- 
ing, music, cookery, handcraft, con- 
versation, intelligent thinking, and a 
variety of interests, and not in a 
steady diet of billing and cooing. 

The best recipe for pleasure in 
these matters was stated with more 
than a little insight by a young high 
school girl who wrote this charming 
poem: 

The night 

Is something black in a cup. 
From my window 

I lean alone 

And sip it daintily; 

And wonder why two lovers, 
Beneath my window, 

Gulp it so thirstily. 








Vocational Survey 
(Concluded from page 13) 


Electrical Engineering graduates, 30 to 
40% sales. While Civil Engineering has 
been put last, in my opinion, this situa- 
tion might not exist two or three or four 
years from now, especially if heavy con- 
struction picks up.” 


Fields For College Women 

Women’s colleges and co-educa- 
tional institutions give the following 
as appearing, at this time, to be fa- 
vorable for employment within the 
five year period: 


Education Home economics 
Educational ad- Dietetics 
ministration Library work 
Public service Nursing 
Secial work Applied art 
Sociological re- Laboratory work 
search Advertising 
Secretarial Nursery school 
Statistics Public health 


Selected Comments 

“The demand for teachers has grown 
and the opportunities are distinctly im- 
Proving. We have for some time had 
unusual opportunities for administrative 
positions.” 

“Training schools are again urging 
college graduates to enter the field of 


library work, which, for a time, was 
overcrowded.” 

“With the increased standards for 
preparation and the increasing oppor- 
tunities for administrative work and 
teaching, the field of nursing is at pres- 
ent a very promising one for college 
graduates.” 

“If present policies continue, an in- 
creased opportunity for service with the 
government as compared with service 
in private industry would seem prob- 
able. The administration of unemploy- 
ment insurance and the whole social 
security program seem likely to call for 
large quantities of actuarial and statis- 
tical workers, quantities of tabulating 
machine operators (presumably below 
the college level), an increased num- 
ber of interviewers and placement work- 
ers in employment service.” 

“We have thought we saw recently a 
return of the pre-slump demand for 
college graduates trained in statistics, 
with a combination of economics and 
mathematics.” 

“We have always had a much larger 
demand for college trained secretaries 
than we could supply.” 

“For professional standing, one should 
have a professional course in addition to 
a college degree.” 

“I believe that there will be more 
opportunities in applied art. There is a 
growing interest in art projects already 
to be developed as business improves.” 








Questions 


AND 


Answers 


WwHat challenge does the sea hold for fu- 


ture scientists? .... Why do pupils fail? 
. .. Why do bakers freeze bread? . .. How 
can oil fire be put out with water? .. .What 


should you eat for a fifth meal each day? 


What makes Diesel engines knock? ... 
How do Indians conduct psychic duels? ... 
How can gas warfare on cities be offset? ... 
Can the cells of hearing be dislocated? ... 
Will a butterfly pick a fight? 


What astronomical discovery is due to the 
new aluminum coat for telescope mirrors? 
... In any biological struggle for existence, 
what age suffers most? .. . hat accident 
produced ants with legs longer on one side 
than on the other? . .. How can absent- 
mindedness be prevented? . .. What is the 
medical value of the male sex hormone? 


How many kinds of brain waves are there? 
. .. Why do babies laugh? ... When was 
the seabottom “alive’’? .. . Who transplanted 
an insect’s eye? . . . Will swallowing germs 
prevent colds? 


How does a hot wire measure wind veloc- 
ity? ... Why did hazelnut butter keep 2,700 
years? ... How long has Ireland been with- 
out snakes and why? ... How does one 
tribe of savages avoid the mother-in-law 
quarrel? ... What people are thought to 
have invented beer? 


Questions like these, on nearly one 
hundred subjects, are asked and an- 
swered in the weekly letter from Wash- 
ington on science, illustrated with pic- 
tures. Twenty to thirty curiosity stimu- 
lating questions are asked and answered 
each week in Science News Letter. 


Every week there is a half-page of one- 
sentence “science briefs” . Many ten or 
fifteen line articles . . . a number of half- 
page articles ...a few longer ones ...a 
dozen or more book reviews of science sub- 
jects, seldom seen elsewhere .. . every week 
there is a dramatic, scientifi€ picture on the 
cover . .. many other pictures inside, pho- 
tographs, charts and other drawings... IN 
ALL, sixteen compact pages each week, just 
enough to enjoy fully. 


How well you would like this News 
Letter can best be found out by reading 
the publication itself—no description by 
us can take the place of your own judg- 
ment. 


So may we offer you a trial—one third of 
a year, the next EIGHTEEN CONSECUTIVE 
WEEKLY ISSUES, for $1.00? Mail us your 
name and address on the coupon below, ac- 
cepting this offer, arid we will start the Let- 
ter to you right away. 





Mail Coupon 


Below To Gives you 
SCIENCE many 
NEWS LETTER | interesting 


things 
to talk 


about 


Watson Davis, Editor 


2101 Constitution Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 





| 
Coupon Saves You $1.70 | 
(Single Copy Price of SNL is 15¢) 
| 





Please send me the next EIGHTEEN CONSECUTIVE 
WEEKLY Science News Letters, and bill me for $1. 
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| 
| 
| 
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| 
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READING 
for 
PLEASURE 


Choose any book or booklet you will 
from the Scholastic Library collection, 
and you will find it brimful of life and 
color, appealing to young minds im- 
patient for action and excitement. 


READING MENUS 

116 books, old and new reviewed by May 
Lamberton Becker. Minute biographies of 
the authors appended. A splendid incentive 
and guide for student reading....... $1.50 


THE GLORY THAT WAS GREECE 
The doings of ancient Greece—things that 


go on living in spite of the centuries. Prof. 
Walter Agard. Illustrated. Durable 
RE ie OE RN iy pia ar eae 25c 


THE SWORD OF SERGESTUS 

A story of the great Roman Empire’s rise 
and fall, in ten dramatic episodes. By 
Paul Anderson. Semi-stiff cover. 
AS ia ee aS 25c 


MAKING PRINTS 

Complete, though brief, instructions for 
making all kinds of prints—linoleum, wood- 
cuts, aguatints, etchings, drypoints. By na- 
tional authorities. 70 big illustrations .$1.50 


ENJOYING THE ARTS 
Nine easy going essays by those who know, 
and can make us appreciate, painting, archi- 


tecture, sculpture, novels, short stories, 
Ee er rrr rr re ree tre 25c 
SAPLINGS 


A brilliant anthology of the best student 
prose and poetry of 1936. Collected by 
Scholastic Awards. . $1.50 


Send money with order or use official 
school order form 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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$ A RG ia N T Physical Education 

Physical Therapy 
of Boston University ‘56th year. 4 yrs. H. 8. required 
4-yrt. degree course. Unusual camp instruction. Catalog. 
Ernst Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St.. Cambridge, Mass. 


112A Fulton St. 
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In a Nutshell 


One of the requirements in a written 


examination was: “Define a bolt and 
nut and explain the difference, if any.” 

One girl wrote: “A bolt is a thing 
like a stick of hard metal, such as iron, 
with a square bunch on one end and a 
lot of scratching wound around the 
other end. A nut is similar to the bolt 
only just the opposite, being a hole in 
a little chunk of iron sawed off short, 
with wrinkles around the inside of the 
hole.”—Exchange. 


Trick 

“Com-pa-nee, atten- 
shun!” bawled the drill ser- 
geant to the awkward 
squad. “Com-pa-nee, lift 
up your left leg and hold 
it straight in front of you!” 

By mistake, one rookie 
held up his right leg, 
which brought it out side 
by side with his neighbor’s 
left leg. 

“Aw right, aw right; 
who’s the wise guy over 
there holding up both 
legs?” shouted the hard- 
boiled sergeant. 

—The Watchword. 


A Daily Telegraph correspondent, com- 
menting on the question of the correct 
plural of the word “mongoose,” writes: 

The difficulty was thus solved by a 
gentleman who wanted a pair of these 
interesting and affectionate creatures. 

He wrote to a dealer: “Sir, please 
send me two mongeese.” He did not 
like the look of this, tore up the paper 
and began again: 

“Sir, please send me two mongooses.” 

This version did not satisfy him any 
better than the first so he wrote: 

“Sir, please send me a mongoose and 
—by the way—send me another.”—Edin- 
burgh Dispatch. 

e 


From the bedroom of the twin boys 
came the mingled sounds of loud weep- 
ing and hearty laughter. So father went 
upstairs. 

“What’s the matter up here?” he in- 
quired. 

The joyous twin indicated his weeping 
brother. 

“Nothing,” he chuckled. “Only nurse 
has given Alexander two baths and 
hasn’t given me one.”—Whitley Weekly 
Record. 


After a severe buffeting in the Atlan- 
tic, she arrived on Thursday morning 
with passengers from Cherbourg and 
frights from England.—American paper. 

All right, there’s no need to rub it in. 
—Humorist (London). 


Plumber: There, I have every one of 
my tools all spread out on the floor. Jy 
spite of all the jokes about plumbers | 
haven’t forgotten anything. My helper 


is here with me and we don’t have tp 
go back for a thing. 

Maid of the House: I am sorry, sir, byt 
you must have the wrong address. We 
have nothing for a plumber to do here— 
Pathfinder. 






























“TI said to give the admiral 
21 booms—not boos.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Jolly were going over the 
month’s budget book checking up on ex- 
penditures. Mr. Jolly noticed one item 
reading “HOK $3,” and another, “HOK 
$7,” besides others scattered throughout 
the book. 

“What are these HOK’S?” he finally 
asked. 

“Heaven Only Knows,” 
wife—American Boy. 


replied his 


The lunch-counter man had ambitions 
to better his station in life and secured 
employment in a fashionable jewel 
store. His first customer was a womal 
who asked to see a lady’s wrist watch 

The fellow bellowed lustily: “On 
Waterbury on a handcuff, female!” 

A second customer wanted som 
matched pearl necklaces. 

“Y've got just what you want,” de 


clared the salesman. “Fifty oyster 
growths on a rope. Line ’em up! Whos 
next?” 





“I want a ring,” stated the third cur 
tomer. “Engagement ring, platinum with 
a diamond about two carats.” 

“Coming up,” announced the salesmal 
“One tin shackle with a glass eye-t# 
vegetables!”—Wall Street Journal. 
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LOUISVILL 
SLUGGER BATS 













holder of worlds record 
for 1808 consecutive 
ball qames says : 


“The one way you can be sure of getting 
the make of bat I use, as well as the types 
used by other famous players, is to look 
for the player’s own autograph on the bar- 
rel end of the Louisville Slugger you buy.” 


FREE ::::: 
oe COUPON 





Please send me your free 


book on _§ batting—“Famous 
Sluggers of 1936” 


$27 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. Incorporated, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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PRIZES! 


Find the mistakes 
in this picture— 
and win $25.00! 
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Read These Rules Carefully 


1. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 
2, Study the scene above and list on a sheet of 
paper the mistakes you find in it. State each 
carefully and clearly. With your list submit a com- 
pleted sentence totaling 30 words or less, start- 
ing with the words, “I like Planters Peanuts 
because”... - 
3, Each contestant may submit more than one 
entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or 
wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 
entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label 
on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top of 
first page write your name, age, home address, 
city and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture 
securely to your entry. 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 19th 

Floor, 250 East 43rd St., New York, N. Y., to 
arrive by midnight, April 26, 1937. No entries ac- 
cepted after that date. 


5, Prizes will be awarded to those submitting cor- 

rect and complete lists of the mistakes in the 
picture, and whose statements are considered most 
accurate and suitable for advertising and publicity 
use. 


Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be an- 
nounced in Scholastic, May 22, 1937 issue. In the 
event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize identi- 
cal with that tied for will be awarded each tying 
contestant. 
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~ALL THESE 38 SWELL 
COLLEGE PENNANTS! 4 








Get your favorite college pen- 
nant absolutely free! Your 
choice of 38. . . all authentic 
in correct college colors. 
Read here how to get them... 


AVEN’T. you often wished you had a 

lot of swell college pennants to hang 

in your room? Well, here’s your chance to 

get them free ... Yale, Harvard, California, 

Minnesota, Navy... these and many other 
pennants of famous colleges—38 in all. 

All you do to get them is to send in 6 red 

Post’s 40% Bran Flakes box-tops for each 

pennant you want. That’s all there is to it! 


We give you these college pennants for 
this one reason only: to induce you to try 
Post’s 40% Bran Flakes. 

And how you'll go for these crunchy 
golden-brown flakes! You’ve never tasted 
anything so good as their deliciously dif- 
ferent, nut-like flavor. 

But more than that, Post’s Bran Flakes 
may be just the thing you need to help keep 
you up on your toes, full of zip. For, eaten 
daily, they help supply the bulk food many 
diets lack. And adequate bulk is necessary 
to keep fit. Ask your school’s coach about 
Post’s Bran Flakes. He knows how good 
they are for you. 

So get Post’s Bran Flakes ...and send for 


the pennants you want right away! 
Copyright, Genera Foods Corp., 1087 





HEY, FELLOWS...HERE’S 

THE SWELLEST CEREAL 

YOU EVER TASTED! 

YOU'LL GO FOR ITS 

REALLY DIFFERENT, 

NUT-LIKE FLAVOR. 
IT’S THE TOPS! 


. A POST CEREAL— 
MADE BY GENERAL FOODS 


‘y 





YALE 

BROWN 
CORNELL 
HARVARD 
COLUMBIA 
PRINCETON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
DARTMOUTH 
NAVY 


LEHIGH 
COLGATE 

N. Y. U. 
FORDHAM 
LAFAYETTE 
HOLY CROSS 
WEST POINT 
ILLINOIS 
PURDUE 

S. CALIFORNIA 








PICK THE PENNANTS YOU WANT 
FROM THIS LIST OF 38! 
INDIANA 
CHICAGO 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
OKLAHOMA 
TEXAS 
CALIFORNIA 
WISCONSIN 
NOTRE DAME 


DUKE 

TULANE 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
ALABAMA 
KENTUCKY 
TENNESSEE 
VANDERBILT 
GEORGIA TECH 
NORTHWESTERN 


Size, 8 x 22 inches. Name stamped in color on felt. 








Post’s 40% Bran Flakes 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Name 


SCH, 4-83-87 





Street 


———— 





City 


a 


State 





cc------- 


i i y in U.S.A. 
See atts OS BL Oe 


5A) mal 


Mere are... ..5 as. red Post’s Bran Flakes box-tops. Send | 
the pennants checked above. (6 tops for gach pennant.) | 
(Tops from the 1 oz. individual packages not acceptable) | 
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